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OUT FOR A WALK. 


You people with portmanteaus, trunks, 
Macintoshes, and umbrellas, bandboxes, car- 
pet-bags, shawls, plaids, rugs, and muffetees, 
gentlemen who wear travelling caps and carry 
about hat-boxes, are not to suppose that you 
have ever travelled, You may have bought a 
newspaper at every railway station in Europe, 
but, believe me, you must tread your way if 
you desire to feel honestly that you have 
travelled it. 

I am not a great traveller. Have never 
been in the East, and never been in the West, 
have only heard of the North Pole, and do 


| not up to this date entertain any idea that 


I shall ever take a passage to Australia, 
Barring a quiet walk up the Moselle, and 
little trips of that sort, I have never been 
out of my own country. But I have spent 
some of the happiest days of my life afoot in 
England. 

1 should recommend any one in want of a 
good home walk not to step out longer than 
about a week. He may let the railway take 
him quickly to new ground—it does not in 
the least matter what or where; there is no 
dull ground anywhere for the pedestrian— 
and then let him step out. He should never 
look up to the sky in fear, but in love and 
enjoyment. The more changes there are in 
it, the more variety and pleasure is provided 
for him. Let the sun beat at him, and the 
rain dash cheerily in his face, and the wind 
blow all ill-humours out of him. He should 
go out impeded with nothing ; have no knap- 
sack, not even a sly scrap of luggage in his hat, 
no second coat upon his back, and no umbrella 
in his hand. He should go out nothing but a 
bold, unfettered man, to have communion 
thoroughly with nature. He must make up 
his mind for the week to disregard his per- 
sonal appearance. In fine exciting stormy 
weather he will get alittle draggle-tailed: he 
must not mind that. He must be content 
for the week with a comb, a tooth-brush, a 
towel, and a pair of socks, in one coat pocket, 
and a single reserve shirt in the other. That 
last-named garment will very likely have been 
wet through once, and certainly be crumpled, 
by the time he puts it on. Its appearance 
does not matter in the least ; the purposes of 
cleanliness will be for the nonce sufficiently 
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answered, and he must demand no more, 
Every morning he should bathe in the first 
sparkling stream with which he meets, and 
that is why the towel should be carried. More 
impediment he ought not to take with him, 
Unless attached to it by habit he ought not 
to take even a stick: hands absolutely free 
are altogether preferable. I need not say 
that he must have a little money in his purse ; 
it ought, however, to be little, and should be 
used only to satisfy simple wants. 

It is not necessary that a walk should last 
a week, One may get ajoy that will become 


@ memory for ever out of the walking of a 


single day or night. I remember one night 
taking a thirty miles’ walk into Birmingham 
to catch a train that started before sunrise. 
There were not more shades of light between 
sunset and darkness, than there were emo- 
tions begotten by the scenery that shifted 
during such a walk. First, the long sunset 
shadows of the trees; then a glimpse from a 
hill top of the Severn between Ga banks 
with the blue darkness of evening about it ; 
then twilight softening into delicious thought, 
promoting gloom, and the moon rising over a 
flat surface of trees and hedges, contrasting its 
pure light with a red glare of fire on other 
parts of the horizon, as I got into Wolver- 
hampton. 

Properly I meant to have taken the train at 
Wolverhampton, but I found the train gone 
when I reached the little station, and there 
were a couple of sleepy men sitting with a 
lantern on one of the benches, making a great 
noise in the place whenever they coughed or 
moved their feet. Then they looked up when 
they heard my footfall, and saw how the 
moon threw the big shadow of my hat over the 
railway sleepers. I was glad the train was gone, 
and trudged away again rejoicing over the ten, 
thirteen, or fifteen miles—I forget how many 
they were—to Birmingham. That is the 
most wonderful night walk in this country ; 
all blighted soil, and glare of fire, and roar of 
furnaces. The intense purity and calm of the 
moonlight and the starlight seen from among 
such fires impress the mind with an entirely 
new sensation. I got into Birmingham a 
couple of hours too soon, and found the town 
calmly asleep. The place was my own, and 
I occupied the empty streets with a full 
heart, rejoicing. 
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One great source of enjoyment ia that walk 
was its unexpectedness. A walk is never so 
ood as: when it comes upon ene by surprise. 
i had set out originally, meaning to walk four 
miles to the mail-coach, from an out-of-the- 
way inn. I had not booked my place; the 
mail was full ; and so the walk begam. 

Another improvised walk was contrived in 
company. One quiet autumn afternoon, I sat 
with a couple of good friends, one old, one 
young, in the en of a rustic publie-house 
in Cheshire. There was a big tree overhead, 
and a small spire among adjacent bushes, 
and there was some tea (the produce of our 
native hedges) on the table before us. Far 
away the Mersey glittered in the afternoon 
sun; the smoke of Liverpool dulled the 
horizon. On the other side were the Welsh 
mountains. 

“Glorious out-door weather,” said one 
of us. 

“ How beautiful the mountains look !” said 
another. 

“T should like to be among them.” 

“Let us go!” 

Elder friend laughed, but younger friend 
looked serious. “It is only nine miles to 
Chester; we can sleep there to-night, and 
walk round North Wales in about five days.” 
Elder friend thought us mad; but, findin 
us in earnest and not disposed p be hmnocked 
down by a mere clean shirt difficulty, he 
agreed to carry word to our friends that we 
should be home in less than a week. Off 
‘we set. 

Oh, the delight of a first trudge into North 
Wales thus suddenly presented to the fancy ; 
when satisfaction comes at once with the 
first burst of strong desire. We might have 
made up our minds to go on that day fort- 
night, have thought about it, have got up out 
of our beds to start, and fimally have set 
about it as a preconcerted business, with a 
fog upon our spirits. But we did nothing so 
stupid. Since there was no reason why we 
should not give rein to the humour, while 
our hearts were open to the promised pleasure 
and under the very sunlight, while still in the 
very mood of buoyancy that had begotten the 
desire to tread the mountains, off we went. 
The Cheshire girls in their Welsh jackets 
were figures on the frontispiece of the great 
book of pictures with which we were setting 
out to fill ourmemories. Villages fixed them- 
selves house by house, and black beam b 
black beam upon our hearts. We can tell 
any man upon our death-beds how many geese 
were busy about nothing on a little triangle 
of green that faced us as we rested by the 
handle of a village pump. The short cut 
over the fields that we made brought us, to 
our dismay, when evening was far advanced, 
down to the dirty banks of the broad estuary 
of the Dee—ever so many miles from Chester 
—and there were our Welsk mountains 
ominously full of night, over the way, quite 
inaccessible, 
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That is another of the glories of foot 
travelling. I would not give a song for the 
soeiety of a pedestrian whe was not a bold 
fellow at short cuts. There isan excitement 
in trespassing and going astray out of the 
bondage of paths over an unknown country— | 
steeple chasing for a place to which one has 
never been in his life before, but which he | 
hopes by his superior ingenuity to get at by 
a road unknown to any of his fellow-creatures. 
The wonder as to what may be the result, 
and the strong, wholesome emotion that 
makes the heart beat, as though one had 
taken suddenly a shower bath when something 
wonderfully unexpected comes in sight, is a 
fine tonic for the jaded spirits. It was a fine 
surprise for us to come down upon the muddy 
expanse of the Dee, when we believed we 
might be on the point of getting into Chester. 
A finer surprise of the kind is to come down 
from behind a hill upon the dashing breakers 
of the sea itself by moonlight, when one 
thinks he has achieved a short cut to some 
town twenty miles inland. The dashing of 
fire is nearly as good an accompaniment to 
such a surprise as the dashing of water. I 
remember one night being out on business 
in deep snow. was on horseback then. 
Trying to get home im the dark, long after 
midnight, 1 became more and more per- 
oa and suddenly a turn of the road 

rought me into the immediate presence of a 
set of blast furnaces, spouting up fire inte the 
dark sky, and clamouring fiercely in my ears. 
i did not m the least know what blast fur- 
naces they were, had never seen them before ; 
and their huge power made me aghast 
at the sense of my own helplessness. I sup- 
pose that is the reason why such a thing 
as a blast furnace, er the thunder of the sea 
upon a shore, can impress helpless mortals 
who have lost their way with such peculiar 
emotion. It is an emotion very wholesome in 
the main, as every emotion is that is entirely 
natural, 

To go back to the Dee. I need not say that 
having come upon its estuary, we had nothin 
to do but trace the river up its course to find 
our way to Chester. There we slept soundly, 
true to our purpose, and the next morning, 
we set out into Wales. Some day I may 
think it worth while to trouble the world 
with some of my experiences in Wales 
during one or two trips as a pedestrian. 
I intend nothing of that sort now. As I 
write, I can recall the solemn closing of the 
hills about our road at twilight, and the glit- 
ter of the afternoon sun through the bushes 
as we lay over the clear trout stream in some 
happy valley. We enjoyed also the trout; | 
we did indeed. We were amused at the port- 
manteau travellers, who at Llanberis fur- 
nished themselves with guides and ponies 
and donkies (lacking mules), for the ascent of 
Snowdon, the great British Chimborazo. The 
path being obvious, we took no guides, and 
simply walked up after dinner and walked 
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down again. To the top of Snowdon from 
Llanberis is not a bit more difficult or com- 
plex an adventure than a climb up Snow Hill 
from Holborn, The way from Beddgelert is 
more tedious. 

Upon the strength of my first walk about 
Wales I set upas a guide, and was showing 
a friend over the Welsh mountains on a sub- 
sequent occasion. He did not fully enjoy rain, 
and set. out after breakfast from Carnarvon 
one wet, morning, only induced so to do by 
the assurance that. it, was only seven miles to 
Lianberis, and that I, being an old. Welsh- 
man, knew the way. But ways look different 
in different weather, especially to people who 
have only seen them once or twice. 
up among unknown mountains, ~ ro- 
mantic lakes, over which now and then the 
sun broke fitfully.. The walk was glorious, but 
we were out of the Llanberis road ; and, asit 
shortly became evident, on the wrong side, of 
Snowdon, Then the rain came down in 
sheets, and we arrived, wet through and 

lowing famously, at a small straggling vil- 
e isposed naturally to fortify our con- 
stitutions with brandy and water, we stopped 
at the village inn. Pure Welsh—no English 
“Have you brandy?” Shake of 

“Have yourum?” Shake of the 
head, “ Have you gin?” Nod — “ Yek, 
yek.” And the good woman brought us 
whiskey. Each of us had accordingly a glass 
of hot whiskey and water, for which the 
landlady knew enough English to make a 
charge of twopence a head. Cheap, cer- 
tainly, but we had not wherewith to pay. 
A dire catastrophe broke in upon our peace, 
we had both left Carnarvon without change, 
and were afloat with nothing smaller than a 
sovereign. Change for a sovereign was not 
to be in Bettwys. I doubt whether 
twenty shillings in silver could have been 
raised by the united fundholders of the 
whole village. A sovereign was too much 
to leave for fourpence with a maguanimous 
wave of the hand and a “never mind the 
change ,” while not to pay so moderate 
and fair a demand, would have been ab- 
solutely wicked. The women stared at us 
and grinned, and left us to do as we could. 
Then my good genius reminded me that in 
the compendious list of my luggage was in- 
cluded half-a-dozen postage stamps. We 
thought the problem solved. I offered them 
in triumph ; but, alas! the worthy woman 
shook her head—she had not the least idea 
what they were. We said that she might sell 
them—take them to the Post Office; she 
shook her head and smiled on helplessly. No- 
body in Bettwys writes or receives letters, it 
appeared. Then. there arose from the chimney- 
corner a grey-headed Welshman who had 
been looking on. He picked up the stamps, 
examined the gum at the backs, and looked 
at. the Queen’s heads. Having satisfied him- 
self, he put the six stamps into his pouch, 
and gave the woman fourpence. She curtsied 


spoken. 
the head. 


We got | 
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| amd looked pleased. The man looked solid | 


and commercial. If ever Bettwys be a great 
town, that was the sort of man you would 
expect to see thriving on ’Change there. He 
ought to have been born in Change Alley. 

e went on through wind and sun and 


' rain, under wild snatches of cloud, that rolled 


in great volumes, chorussing to the eye @ 
music of their own through the broad heaven. 
Instead of making a seven mile walk to Llan- 
berris, we traversed nineteen miles of a most 
glorious county—all of it new and unex- 
pected—and at last contrived to find our way 
into Beddgelert. It was a place quite out of 
our route ; but the pedestrian who cares 
about his route does not deserve the legs he 
walks upon. That, unexpeeted march upon 
Beddgelert. is another of my choice remem- 
brances. 

I might go on conjuring up such recollec- 
tions by the hour together, but I do not want 
to be a bore, so I will leave off. I have 
wished simply to.show people how they may 
go out. for a pleasant walk. There is a fine 
season now before us, though indeed every 
season is fine to the mam whom I should re- 
gard as a right-minded pedestrian, Only I 
mean to say, that a season of travelling caps, 
trunks, portmanteaus, plaids, and so forth hag 
set.in; avd while half of our neighbours are 
up the Rhine and down the Rhone, we who 
remain behind have no reason to envy any 
man his.continental. trips. We have only to 
make up our minds, and take a hearty walk 
or two at home in the old country, 
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In what manner I became acquainted with 
that which follows, and from whom 1 had it, 
it serves not to relate here. It is enough that 
he was hanged, and that this ia his atary, 


“ And how came you,” I asked, “ to be—” I 
did not like to say hanged for fear of wounding 
his delicacy, but. I hinted my meaning by an 
expressive gesture. 

“ How came I to be hanged?” he echoed 
in a tone of strident hoarseness. “ You would 
like to know all about it—wouldn’t you ?” 

He was sitting opposite to me at the end of 
the walnut-tree table in his shirt:and trousers, 
his bare feet on the bare polished oak floor, 
There was a dark bistre ring round each of 
his eyes ; and they—being spherical rather 
than oval, with the pupils fixed and coldly 
shining in the centre of the orbits—were 
more like those of some wild animal than of 
aman, The hue of his forehead, too, was 
ghastly and dingy; blue, violet, and yellow, 
like a bruise that is five days old. There 
was a clammy sweat on his beard and under 
the lobes of -his. ears; and the sea-breeze 
coming gently through the open Venetians 
(for the night was very sultry), fanned his 
long locks of coarse k hair until you 
might almost faney you saw the serpents of 
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the Furies writhing in them. The fingers 
of his lean hands were slightly crooked in- 
wards, owing to some involuntary muscular 
rigidity, and I noticed that his whole frame 
was pervaded by a nervous trembling, less 
spasmodic than regular, and resembling that 
which shakes a man afflicted with delirium 
tremens. 

Thad given him acigar. After moistening 
the end of it in his mouth, he said, bending 
his eyes towards me, but still more on the 
wall behind my chair than on my face: “It’s 
no use. You may torture me, scourge me, 
flay me alive. You may rasp me with rusty 
files, and seethe me in vinegar, and rub my 
eyes with gunpowder—but I can’t tell you 
where the child is. I don’t know—I never 
knew? How am I to make you believe that 
I don’t know—that I never knew ?” 

“My good friend,” I remarked, “ You 
do not seem to be aware that, so far from 
wishing you to tell me where the child you 
allude to is, I am not actuated by the slightest 
curiosity to know anything about any child 
whatever. Permit me to observe that I cannot 
see the smallest connection between a child 
and your being hanged.” 

“No connection }” retorted my companion 
with vehemence. “It is the connection—the 
cause. But for that child I should never 
have been hanged.” 

He went on muttering and panting about 
this child; and I pushed towards him a 
bottle of thin claret. (Being liable to be 
called up at all hours of the night, I find it 
lighter drinking than any other wine.) He 

ed a large tumbler—which he emptied into 
himself, rather than drank—and I observed 
that his lips were so dry and smooth with 
parchedness, that the liquid formed : little 
globules of moisture on them, like drops of 
water on an oil-cloth. Then he began : 

I had the misery to be born (he said) 
about seven-and-thirty years ago. I was 
the offspring of a double misery, for my 
mother was a newly-made widow when I was 
born, and she died in giving me birth. What 
my name was before I assumed the counter- 
feit that has blasted my life, I shall not tell 
you. But it was no patrician high-soundin 
title, for my father was a petty tradesman, an 
my mother had been a domestic servant. 
Two kinsmen succoured me in my orphanage. 
They were both uncles; one by my father’s, 
one by my mother’s side. The former was a 
retired sailor, rich,andabachelor. The latter 
was a grocer, still in business. He was a 
widower, with one daughter, and not ver 
well-to-do in the world. They hated eac 
other with the sort-of cold, fixed, and watchful 
aversion that a savage cat has for a dog too 


= for her to worry. 

ese two uncles played a miserable game 
of battledore and shuttlecock with me for 
nearly fourteen years, I was bandied about 
from one to the other, and equally maltreated 
by both. Now, it was my Uncle Collerer who 
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discovered that I was starved by my Uncle 
Morbus, and took me under his protection. 
Now, my Uncle Morbus was indignant at my 
Unele Collerer for beating me, and insisted 
that I should return to his roof. I was 
beaten and starved by one, and starved and 
beaten by the other. I endeavoured—with 
that cunning which brutal treatment will 
teach the dullest child—to trith my sails to 
please both uncles. I could only succeed by 
ministering to the hatred they mutually had 
one for the other. I could only propitiate 
Collerer by abusing Morbus: the only road 
to Morbus’s short-lived favour was by defam- 
ing Collerer. Nor do I think I did either of 
them much injustice; for they were both 
wicked-minded old men. I believe either of 
them would have allowed me to starve in the 
gutter ; only each thought that, appearing to 
protect me, would naturally spite the other. 
When I was about fifteen years old it oc- 
curred to me, that I should make an election 
for good and all between my uncles ; else, be- 
tween these two knotty crabbed stools I 
might fall to the ground, Naturally enough 
I chose the rich uncle—the retired sailor, 
Collerer; and, although I dare say he knew F 
only clove to him for the sake of his money, 
he seemed perfectly satisfied with my hearty 
abuse of my Uncle Morbus, and my total 
abnegation of his society ; for, for three years. 
I never went near his house, and when he 
met me in the street I gave him the breadth 
of the pavement, and recked nothing for 
his shaking his fist at me, and calling me 
an ungrateful hound. My Uncle Collerer, 
although retired from the sea, had not left off 
making money. He lent it at usury on mort- 
gages, and in numberless other crawling ways. 
soon became his right hand, and assisted 


him in grinding 
tradesmen, and 
+ way when they started for the race, 
t 


the needy, in selling up poor 
in buckling on the spurs of 


e end of which was to be the jail. My 
uncle was pleased with me ; and, although he 
was miserably parsimonious in his house- 
keeping and in his allowance to me, I had 
hopes and lived on; but very much in the 
fashion of a rat in a hole, 

I had known Mary Morbus, the grocer’s 
daughter, years before. She was a sickly 
delicate child, and I had often teased and 
struck and robbed her of her playthings, in 
my evil childhood. But she grew up a sur- 
possingly beautiful creature, and I loved her.. 

e met by stealth in the park outside her 
father’s door while he was asleep in church 
on Sundays ; and I fancied she began to love 
me. There was little in my mind or person, 
in my white face, elf-locks and dull speech to 
captivate a girl ; but her heart was full of love, 
and its brightness gilded my miserable clay. 
I felt my heart newly opened. I hoped for 
something more than my uncle’s money bags. 
We interchanged all the flighty vows of ever- 
lasting affection and constancy common to 
boys and girls ; and, although we knew the 
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two fierce hatreds that stood betwixt us and 
happiness, we left the accomplishment of our 
wishes to time and fortune, and went ,on 
hoping and loving. 

One evening, at supper-time—for which 
meal we had the heel of a Dutch cheese, a 
loaf of seconds bread, and a pint of small 
beer—TI noticed that my Uncle Collerer looked 
more malignant and sullen than usual. He 
spoke little, and bit his food as if he had a 
spite against it. When supper was over, he 
went to an old worm-eaten bureau in which 
he was wont to keep documents of value; 
and, taking out a bundle of rs, untied 
and began to read them. I took little heed of 
that ; for his favourite course of evening read- 
ing was bonds and mortgage deeds; and on 
every eve of bills of exchange falling due he 
would spend hours in poring over the accept- 
ances aud endorsements, and even in bed 
he would lie awake half the night moanin 
and crooning lest the bills should not be paid 
on the morrow. After carefully reading and 
sorting these papers, he tossed them over to 
me, and left the room without a word. Then 
I heard him going up stairs to the top of the 
house, where my room was. 

I opened the packet with trembling hands 
and a beating heart. I found every single 
letter I had written to Mary Morbus. The 
room seemed to turn round. The white sheet 
I held and the black letters dancing on it were 
all I could see. All beyond—the room, the 
house, the world—was one black unutterable 

ulf of darkness. I tried to read a line—a 
fine I had known by heart for months ; but, 
to my scared senses, it might as well have 
been Chaldee. Then my uncle’s heavy step 
was heard on the stairs. 

He entered the room, dragging after him 
asmall black portmanteau in which I kept 
all that I was able to call my own. “I hap- 
pen to have a key that opens this,” he said, 
“and have read every one of the fine love- 
letters that silly girl has sent you. But I 
have been much more edified by the perusal 
of yours, which I only received from your 
good uncle Morbus—strangle him !—last night. 
I’m a covetous hunks, am I? You live in 
hopes, do you? Hope told a flattering tale, 
my young friend. I’ve only two words to 
say to you,” contined my uncle, after a few 
minutes’ composed silence on his part, and of 
blank consternation on mine. “ All your rags 
are in that trunk. Either give up Mary 
Morbus—now and for ever, and write a 
letter to her here in my presence to that 
effect—or turn out into the street and never 
show your face here again. Make up your 
mind quickly, and for good.” He then filled 
his pipe and lighted it. 

hile he sat composedly smoking his pipe, I 
was employed in making up my wretched 
mind. Love, fear, interest, avarice—cursed 
avarice—alternately gained ascendency within 
me. At length there came a craven inspira- 
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tending to renounce Mary, and yet secretly 
assuring her of my constancy, I might play 
a double game, and yet live in hopes of 
succeeding to my uncle’s wealth. To my 
shame and confusion, I caught at this coward 
expedient, and signified my willingness to do 
as my uncle desired. 

“Write then,” he resumed, flinging me a 
sheet of letter-paper and a pen, “I will 
dictate.” 

I took the pen; and following his dicta- 
tion wrote, I scarcely can tell what now ; but 
I suppose some abject words to. Mary, saying 
that I resigned all claim to her hand, 

“ That ’ I do very nicely, nephew,” said my 
uncle, when I had finished. “We needn’t 
fold it, or seal it, or post it, because—he, he, 
he '—we can deliver it on the spot.” We 
were in the front parlour, which was sepa- 
rated from the back room by a pair of folding- 
doors, My uncle got up, opened one of these ; 
and, with a mock bow ushered in my Uncle 
Morbus and my cousin Mary. 

“A letter for you, my dear,” grinned the 
old wretch ; “a letter from your true love, 
Though I dare say you'll have no occasion to 
read it, for you must have heard me. I speak 
plain enough, though I am asthmatic, and 
can’t last long—can’t last long—eh, nephew ?” 
This was a quotation from one of my own 
letters, 

When Mary took the letter from my uncle, 
her hand shook as with the palsy. But, when 
I besought her to look at me and passion- 
ately adjured her to believe that I was yet 
true to her, she turned on me a glance of 
scornful incredulity ; and, crushing the 
miserable paper in her hand, cast it con- 
temptuously from her. 

“ Yow mai my daughter,” my Uncle 
Morbus piped forth—‘ you? Your father 
couldn’t pay two-and-twopence in the pound. 
He owed me money, he owes me money.to 
this day. Why ain’t there laws to make sons 
pay their fathers’ debts? You marry my 

aughter! Do you think Pd have your 
father’s son—do you think I'd have your 
uncle’s nephew for my son-in-law?” I could 
see that the temporary bond of union between 
my two uncles was already beginning to 
loosen ; and a wretched hope sprang up with- 
in me. 

“Get out of my house, you and your niece, 
too!” cried my Uncle Collerer. “ You've 
served my turn, and I’ve served yours. Now, 

oO ! ” 
, I could hear the two old men fiercely, yet 
feebly, quarrelling in the passage, and Mar 
weeping piteously without saying a word. 
Then the great street door was ged to, 
and my as came in, muttering and panting. 
- a hope you are satisfied now, uncle,” I 
said. 
“ Satisfied !” he cried with a sort of shriek, 
catching up the great earthen jar, with the 
leaden top, in which he kept his tobacco, as 


tion that I might temporise ; that by pre-! though he meant to fling it at me. “ Satisfied ! 
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Ill satisfy you: go. (Go! and never let me 
see your hang-dog face again !” 

ou surely do not intend to turn me out 
of anon uncle ?” I faltered. 

“March, bag and baggage. If you sre 
here a minute longer I'll call the police. 
Go!” And he pointed to the door. 

“But where am I to go?” I asked. 

“Go and beg,” said my uncle; “go and 
cringeto your dear Uncle Morbus. Goandrot !” 

So saying he opened the door, kicked my 
trunk into the hall, thrust me out ‘of the room 
and into the street, and pushed my portmantean 
after me, without my making the slightest 
resistance. He slammed the door in my face, 
and left me in the open street, at twelve 
o'clock at night. 

i slept that night at a coffee-shop. I had 
a few shillings m my pocket; and, next 
morning I took a lodging at, I think, four 
shillings a week, ina court, somewhere up a 
back street between Gray’s Inn and Leather 
Lane, Holborn. My room was at the top 
of the house. The court below swarmed 
with dirty, ragged children. My lodging was 
a back garret ; and, when I opened the win- 
dow I could only see a natrow strip of sky, 
and a foul heap of sooty roofs, chimney-pots 
and leads, with the great dingy brick tower 
of a ehurch towering above all. Where the 
body of the church was I never knew. 

I wrote letter after letter to my uncles 
a line 
in answer. I wandered about the streets 
all day, feeding on saveloys and penny loaves. 
I went to my wretched bed by daylight, 
and groaned for darkness to come; then 
— that it might grow light again, 

knew no one to whom I could apply for 
employment, and knew no means by which 
I could obtain it. The house I lived in 
and the neighbourhood were fall of foreign 
refugeesand street mountebanks, whose jargon 
could not understand. My little stock of 
money slowly dwindled away ; and, in ten days, 
my mind was ripe for suicide. You ‘must 
serve an apprenticeship ‘to acquire that ripe- 
ness. ‘Crowded streets, utter desolation and 
friendlessness in them, scanty food, and the 
knowledge that, when you have spent all your 
money and sold your cout‘and waistcoat, you 
must starve, arethe best masters, T heyproduce 
— frame of mind which coroners’ juries call 

mporary insanity. I determined to die. I ex- 
9 ed my last coin in purchasing Jauda- 
num at different chemists’ shops—a permny- 
worth at each ; which, I said, I-wanted forthe 
toothache ; for I knew they would not supply 
a large guatity to a stranger. I took my 
dozen ? hials home, and poured their contents 
into a broken mug that stood on ‘my wash- 
hand stand. I lovked the door, sat down! 
on my fatal black portmanteau, and tried ‘to 
pray ; but I could not. 

It was about nine in ‘the evening in the 
swamer time, and the room was in that state 
of semi-obscurity you call “between the 


and to Mary, but never receive 
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lights.” While I sat on my black port- 
manteau, I heard through my garret window 
which was wide open, a loud noise ; a confusion 
of angry voices, in which I eould not die- 
tinguish one word I could comprehend. The 
noise was followed by a pistol-shot. I hear 
it now, as distinctly as I heard it twenty 
years ago; and then another. As I looked 
out of the window I saw a pair of hands 
covered with blood, clutching tle sill, and I 
heard a voice imploring help for God's sake ! 
Scarcely knowing what I did, I drew up 
from the leads below and into the room the 
| body of a man, whose face was one mass of 
' blood—like a crimson mask. He stood upright 
on the floor when I had helped him in ; his 
face glaring at me like the spot one sees after 
gazing too long at the sun. Then he began 
to stagger ; and went reeling about the room, 
catching at the window curtain, the table, the 
wall, and leaving traces of his blood wherever 
he went—I foliowing him in an agony—umtil 
he fell face-foremost on the bed. 

T lit a candle as well as I could. He was 
quite dead. His features were so scorched 
and mangled, and drenched, that not one 
trait was to be distinguished. The ‘pistol 
must have been discharged full in ‘his face, 
for some of his long black hair was burnt off. 
He held, clasped in his left hand, a pistol 
which evidently had been recently discharged. 

I sat by the side of this horrible object 
twenty minutes or more waiting for the alarm 
which I thought must necessarily follow, ‘and 
resolving what I should do. But all was as. 
silent as the grave. No one in the house 
seemed to have heard the pistol shot, and no 
one without seemed to have ‘heeded it. I 
looked from the window ; but the dingey mass. 
of roofs and chimneys had grown ‘black with 
night and I could perceive nothing moving. 
Only, as I held my candle out of the window it 
mirrored itselfdully in a pool of blood on the 
leads below. 

TI began ‘to think I might be accused of the 
murder of this unknown man. I, who had 
so lately courted a violent death, began to fear 
it, and ‘to shake like ‘an‘aspen at the thought. 
of ‘the gallows. Then TI tried to persuade 
myself that it was all a horrible dream; 
but there, on the bed, was the dreadful dead 
man in his blood, and all about the room 
were ‘the marks of his gory fingers. 

I began to examine the body ‘more mi- 
ntttely. Thedead man wes almost-exactly of 
my height and stoutness, Of I could 
not judge. His hair was long and ‘bindk like 
mine. In one of his pockets 1 found ‘a pocket- 
book, containing a mass of closely-written 
sheets of very thin paper, in a character 
utterly incomprehensible to me; moreover, 
there was a roll of English ‘bank-notes to 
a ‘very considerable amount. Tn ‘his ‘waist- 
coat pocket was a gold watch; and, m a 
sifken girdle round his ‘waist, ‘were two 
hundred English sovereigns and louis d’ors. 

What fiend stood at my elbow ‘while I 
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made this examination I know not. The 
plan I fixed upon was not long revolved in my 
mind. It seemed to start up matured, like 
Minerva, from the head of Jupiter. I wasre- 
solved. The dead should be alive, and the live 
man, dead. In less time than it takes to tell, 
I had stripped the body, dressed it in my own 
clothes, assumed the dead man’s garments, and 
secured the pocket-book, the watch, and the 
money about my person. Then I overturned 
the lighted candle on to the bed, slouched my 
hat over my eyes, and stole down stairs. No 
| man met me on the stairs, and I emerged 
into the court. No man pursued me, and I 
| gained the open street. It was only, an hour 
after perhaps, as I crossed Holborn towards 
St. Andrew’s Church that I saw fire-engines 
come rattling along; and, asking uncon- 
cernedly where the fire was, heard that it was 
“somewhere off Gray’s Inn Lane.” 

I slept nowhere that night. I scarcely 
remember what I did; but I have an in- 


about in blazing gas-lit taverns. It is a 


marvel to me now that I did not become 
senseless with liquor, unaccustomed as I 
was to dissipation. The next morning I read 
the following paragraph in a newspaper :— 


“AwrFruL SvicIDE AND FIRE NEAR Gray's Inn 
Lane.—Last night the inhabitants of Cragg’s Court, 
Hustle Street, Gray's Inn Lanc, were alarmed 
by volumes of smoke issuing from the windows of 
number five in that court, occupied as a lodging 
house. On Mr. Plose, the landlord, entering a 
gerret on the thira floor, it was found that its tenant, 
Mr. ,» had committed suicide by blowing his 
brains out with a pistol, which was found tightly 
clenched in the wretched man’s hand, Lither from 
the ignition of the wadding, or from some other 
cause, the fire had communicated to.the bed-clothes ; 
all of which, with the bed and « portion of the 
furniture, were consumed, The engines of the North 
of England Fire Brigade were promptly on the spot; 
and the fire was with great difficulty at last suc- 
cessfully extinguished; little beyond the room 
occupied by the deceased being injured. ‘The body 
and face of the miserable suicide were frightfully 
mutilated; but sufficient evidence was afforded from 
his clothes and papers to establish his ideutity. No 
cause is assigned for the rash act; and it is even 
stated that if he had prolonged his existence a few 
hours later he would have come into possession of 
a fortune of thirty thousand pounds, his uncle 
(Gripple Collerer, Esq., of Raglan Street, Clerkenwell, 
having died only two days before, and having con- 
stituted him his sole heir and iegatee. That active 
and intelligent parish officer, Mr. Pybus, imme- 
diately forwarded the necessary intimation to the 





Coroner, and the inquest wi!! be held this-evening at’ 


the Kiddy’s Arms, Hustle Street.” 


I jhad lost all—mame, existence, thirty 
thousand pounds, everything—for about four 
‘hundred pounds in gold and notes. 

“So I suppose,” I said, as he who was 
hanged paused, “that you gave yourself up 
with a view of re-establishing your identity ; 
and, failing to dothat, you were hanged for 
murder or arson ?” 


distinct remembrance of flinging sovereigns | 
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He had lit another 
cigar, and sat smoking it. Seeing that he was 
calm, I judged it best not to excite or aggra- 
vate him by further questioning, but stayed 
his pleasure. I had not to wait long. 

“ Not so,” he resumed ; “ what f became 
that night I have remained ever since, and 
am now: that is, if I am anything at 
all The very day on which that para- 
graph appeared, I set off by the coach. 
My only wish was to get as far from London 
and from England as I possibly could ; and, in 
due time, we came to Hull. Hearing that Ham- 
burg was the nearest foreign port, to Hamburg 
I went. I lived there for six months in an 
hotel, frugally and in solitude, and endea- 
vouring to learn German; for, on narrower 
examination of the papers in the pocket- 
book, I guessed some portions. of them to be 
written in that language. I was a dull scho- 
lar; but, at the end of six months, I had 
scraped together enough German to know 
that the dead man’s name was Miiller ; that 
he had been in Russia, in France, and in 
America. I managed to translate portions of 
a diary be had kept while in this latter 


I waited fora reply. 


| country ; but they only related to his impres- 


sions of the towns he had visited. He often 
alluded too, casually, to his ‘secret’ and his 
‘charge’; but what that secret and that 
charge were, I could not discover. There 
were also hints about a ‘shepherdess,’ an 


|‘antelope,” and a ‘blue tiger’ — fictitious 


names I presumed for some persons with 
whom he was connected. The great mass 
of the documents was in a cypher utterly 
inexplicable to my most strenuous inge- 
nuity and research. I went by the name of 
Miiller ; but I found that there were hun- 
dreds more Miillers in Hamburg, and no man 
sought me out, 

I was in the habit of goimg every evening 
toa large beerhouse outside the town, to.smoke 
my pipe. There generally sat at thesame table 
with me a little fat man in a grey great-coat, 
who smoked and drank beer incessantly. I 
was suspicious and shy of strangers ; but, be- 
tween this little man and me there gradually 
grew up a quiet kind of tavern acquaintance. 

Qne evening, when we had a rather 
liberal potation of pipes and beer, he asked 
me if J had ever tasted the famous Badrische 


or Bavarian beer, adding, that it threw all 


other German beers into the shade, and libe- 
rally offering to pay for a flask of it. Iwas 
in rather merry salen and assented. We 
had one bottle of Bavarian beer; then ano- 
ther, and another, till, what with the beer and 
the pipes and the wrangling of the domino 


players, my head swam. 


I tell you what,” said my companion, 
“ we will just have one chopine of brandy. 
I always take it after Baérischer beer. We 
will not have it here, but at the Griine Gans 


hard by ; which is.an honest house, kept by 


Max Rombach, who is a widow's son.” 


I was in that state when a man having | 
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already had too much is sure to want more, 
and 7 followed the man in the grey 
coat. How many chopines of brandy I had 
at the Griine Gans I know not; but I 
found myself in bed next morning with an 
intolerable thirst and a racking Sisiaia, 
My first action was to spring out of bed, and 
search in the pocket of my coat for my pocket 
book. It was gone. The waiters and the 
landlord were summoned ; but no one knew 
anything about it. I bad been brought 
home in a carriage, very inebriated, by 
a stout man in a grey great-cout, who 
said he was my friend, helped me upstairs, 
and assisted me to undress. ‘The investigation 
ended with a conviction that the man in 
the grey coat was the thief. He had ma- 
nifestly been tempted to the robbery by no 
pecuniary motive; for the whole of my re- 
maining stock of bank-notes, which I always 
kept in the pocket-book, I found in my waist- 
coat pocket neatly rolled up. 

That evening I walked down to the beer- 
house where I usually met my friend—not 
with the remotest idea of seeing him, but 
with the hope of eliciting some information 
as to who and what he was. 

To my surprise he was sitting at his accus- 
tomed table, smoking and drinking as usual ; 
and, to my stern salutation, replied with a 
good humoured hope that my head was not 
any the worse for the branntwein overnight. 

“T-want a word with you,” said I. 

“With pleasure,” he returned. Whereupon 
he put on his broad-brimmed hat and fol- 
lowed me into the garden behind the house, 
with an alacrity that was quite surprising. 

“T was drunk last night,” I commenced. 

“ Zo,” he replied, with an unmoved counte- 
mance. 

“ And while drunk,” I continued, “ I was 
robbed of my pocket-book.” 

“ Zo,” he repeated, with equal composure. 

“ And I venture to assert that you are the 
person who stole it.” 

“Zo. You are quite right, my son,” he re- 
turned, with the most astonishing coolness. 
“TI did take your pocket-book ; I have it 
here. See.” 

He tapped the breast of his grey great- 
coat ; and, I could clearly distinguish, through 
the cloth, the square form of my pocket-book 
with its great clasp in the middle. I sprang 
at him immediately, with the intention of 
wrenching it from him ; but - — my 

nimbly, and, stepping aside, drew forth 
Teall silver wakela; we wide he blew a 
shrill note. In an instant a cloak or sheet 
was thrown over my head. I felt my hands 
muffled with soft but strong ligatures; and, 
before I had time to make one effort in self- 
defence, I was lifted off my feet and swiftly 
conveyed away, in total darkness. Presently 
we stopped, and I was lifted still higher ; was 
on a seat ; a door was slammed to ; and 
the rumbling motion of wheels convinced me 
that I was in a carriage. 
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My journey must have lasted some hours, 
We stopped from time to time: to change 
horses, suppose. At the commencement ot 
the journey I made frantic efforts to disengage 
myself, and to cry out. But I was so well 
gagged, and bound, and mufiled, that in sheer 
weariness and despair, I desisted. We halted 
at last for good. I was lifted out, and again 
carried swiftly along for upwards of ten 
minutes. Then, from a difficulty of respira- 
tion, I concluded that I had entered a house, 
and was perhaps being borne along some un- 
derground passage. We ascended and de- 
scended staircases. I heard doors locked and 
unlocked. Finally, I was thrown violently 
down on a hard surface. The gag was re- 
moved from my mouth, and the mufflers from 
my hands ; I hearda heavy door clang to, and 
I was at liberty to speak and to move. 

My first care was to disengage myself from 
the mantle, whose folds still clung around 
me. I was in total darkness— darkness so 
black, that at first I concluded some infernal 
device had been made use of to blind me. But, 
after straining my eyes in every direction, I was 
able to discern high above me a small circular 
orifice, through which permeated a minute 
thread of light. Then I became sensible that 
I was not blind, but in some subterranean 
dungeon. The surface on which I was lyin 
was hard and cold—a stone pavement. i 
crawled about, feeling with my hands, endea- 
vouring to define the limits of my prison. 
Nothing was palpable to the touch, but the 
bare smooth pavement, and the bare smooth 
walls, I tried for hours to find the door, 
but could not. I shouted for help; but no 
man came near me. 

I must have lain in this den two days and 
two nights—at least the pangs of hunger and 
thirst made me suppose that length of time 
to have elapsed. Then the terrible thought 

ossessed me that I was imprisoned there to 
starved to death. In the middle of the 
third day, as it seemed to me, however, I 
heard a rattling of keys; one grated in the 
lock ; a door opened, a flood of light broke 
in upon me; and a well-remembered voice 
cried “Come out!” as one might do to a 
beast in a cage. 

The light was so dazzling that I could not 
at first distinguish anything. But I crawled 
to the door; and then, standing up, found I 
was in a small courtyard, and that opposite 
to me was my enemy, the man of the grey 
coat. 

In a grey coat no longer, however. He 
was dressed in a scarlet jacket, richly laced 
with gold; which fitted him so tightly with 
the short tails sticking out behind, that, under 
any other circumstances, he would have 
seemed to me inconceivably ridiculous. He 
took no more notice of me than if he had never 
seen me before in his life; but, merely mo- 
tioning to two servants in scarlet liveries to 
take hold of me under the arms, waddled on 
before. 





| 
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We went in and out of half-a-dozen doors, 
and traversed as many small courtyards. 
The buildings surrounding them were all in 
a handsome style of architecture ; and in one 
of them I could discern, through the open 
grated windows on the ground floor, several 
men in white caps and jackets. A distant 
row of copper stewpans, and a delicious 
odour, made me conjecture that we were 
close to the kitchen. We stopped some 
moments in this neighbourhood; whether 
from previous orders, or from pure malig- 
nity towards me, I was unable then to tell. 
He glanced over his shoulder with an expres- 
sion of such infinite malice, that what with 
hunger and rage I struggled violently but 
unsuccessfully to burst from my guards, At 
last we ascended a narrow but handsomely 
carpeted staircase; and, after traversing a 
splendid picture gallery, entered an apart- 
ment luxuriously furnished ; half library and 
half drawing-room. 

A cheerful wood fire crackled on the do 
in the fireplace; and, with his back towards 
it, stood a tall elderly man, his thin grey hair 
carefully brushed over his forehead. He was 
dressed in black, had a stiff white neckcloth, 
and a parti-coloured ribbon at his buttonhole. 
A few feet from him was a table, covered 
with books and papers; and sitting thereat 
in a large arm-chair, was an old man, im- 
mensely corpulent, swathed in a richly furred 
dressing-gown, with a sort of jockey cap on 
his head of black velvet, to which was at- 
tached a hideous green shade. The servants 
brought me to the foot of this table, still 
holding my arms. 

“Monsieur Miiller,” said the man in black, 
politely, and in excellent English. “ How do 
you feel ?” 

1 replied, indignantly, that the state of my 
health was not the point in question. I 
demanded to know why I had been trepanned, 
robbed and starved. 

“Monsieur Miiller,” returned the man in 
black, with immovable politeness, “ You must 
excuse the apparently discourteous manner 
in which you have been treated. The truth 
is, our house was built, not for a prison, but 
for a palace ; and, for want of proper dungeon 
accommodation, we were compelled to utilise 
for the moment an apartment which I believe 
was formerly a wine-cellar, I hope you did 
not find it dump.” 

The man with the green shade shook his 
fat shoulders, as if in silent laughter. 

“In the first instance, Monsieur,” resumed 
the other, politely motioning me to be silent ; 
for I was about to speak, “ we deemed that the 
possession of the papers in your pocket-book ” 
(he touched that fatal book as he spoke) 
“would have been sufficient for the accom- 
plishment of the object we have in view. But, 
finding that a portion of the correspondence 
is ina cipher of which you alone have the 
key, we judged the pleasure of your company 
sheolutely indispensable.” 


“JT know no more about the cipher and its 
key than you do,” I ejaculated, “and, before 
heaven, no secret that can concern you is in 
my keeping.” 

“You must be hungry, Monsieur Miiller,” 
pursued the man in black, taking no more 
notice of what I had said than if I had not 
spoken at all. “Carol, bring in lunch.” 

He, lately of the grey-coat, now addressed as 
Carol, bowed, retired, and presently returned 
with a tray covered with smoking viands and 
two flasks of wine, The servants half loosened 
their hold; my heart leapt within me, and I 
was about to rush towards the viands, when 
the man in black raised his hand. 

“One moment, Monsieur Miiller,” he said, 
“before you recruit your strength. Will you 
oblige me by answering one question, Where 
is the child?” 

“ Ja, where is the child ?” echoed the man 
in the green shade. 

“Ido not know,” I replied, passionately ; 
“on my honour I do not know. If you were to 
ask meforahundred years, I could not tell you.” 

“Carol,” said the man in black, with an 
unmoved countenance, “take away the tray. 
Monsieur Miiller has no appetite. Unless,” 
he added turning to me, “ you will be so good 
as to answer that little question.” 

“TI cannot,” I repeated; “I don’t know, 
I never knew.” 

“Carol,” said my questioner, taking up a 
newspaper, and turning his upon me, 
“take away the things. Monsieur Miiller, 
good ne" 

In spite of my cries and struggles I was 
dragged away. We traversed the picture 
gallery ; but, instead of descending the stair- 
case, entered another suite of a ments, We 
were crossing a long vestibule lighted with 
lamps, and one of my guards had stopped to 
unlock a door while the other lagged a few 
paces behind, (they had loosened their hold of 
me, and Carol was not with us,) when a panel 
in the wainscoat opened, and a lady in black 
—perhaps thirty years of age and beautiful— 
bent forward through the aperture. “TI heard 
all,” she said, in a rapid whisper. “ You have 
acted nobly. Be proof against their tempta- 
tions, and Heaven will reward your devoted- 
ness,” 

I had no time to reply, for the door was 
closed immediately. I was hurried forward 
through room after room; until at last we 
entered a small bed-chamber simply, but 
cleanly furnished. Here I was left, and the 
door was locked and barred on the outside, 
On the table were a small loaf of black bread, 
and a pitcher of water. Both of these I con- 
sumed ravenously. ; 

I was left without further food for another 
entire day and night. From my window, 
which was heavily grated, I could see that 
my room overlooked the court- where 
the kitchen was, and the sight of the cooks, 
and the smell of the hot meat drove me 
almost mad, 
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On the second day I was again ushered 
into the presence of the man in black, and 
the man with the green shade. Again the 
infernal drama was played. Again I was 
tempted with rich food. Again, on my ex- 

ressing my inability to answer the question, 
it was ordered to be removed. 

“Stop!” I cried desperately, as Carol was 
about to remove the food, and thinking I 
might satisfy them with a falsehood ; “I will 
confess, I will tell all.” 

“Speak,” said the man in black, rly, 
“where is the child ?” Team 

“In Amsterdam,” I replied at random. 

“ Amsterdam—nonsense !” said the man 
in the shade impatiently, “what has 
Am to do with the Blue Tiger ?” 

“T need not remind ” said the man in 
‘black, sarcastically, “that the name of any 
town or country is no answer to the question. 
You know as well as I do that the key to the 
whereabouts of the child is there,’ and he 
pointed to the et-book. 

“Yes ; there,” echoed the man in the green 
shade. And he struck it. 

“But, sir —” I urged. 

The answer was simply, “Good morning, 
Monsieur Miiller.” 

Again was I conducted back to my - 
again I met the lady in black, w 
ministered to me the barren consolation that 
“Heaven would reward my devotedness.” 
Again I found the black loaf and the pitcher 
of water, and again I was left a day anda 


night in semi-starvation, to be again brought 
forth, tantalised, questioned, and sent back 


“ Perhaps,” remarked the man in black, at 
the fifth of these interviews, “it is gold that 
Monsieur Miiller requires. See.” As he 
spoke, he opened a bureau crammed with 

of meee and bade ~ —_ es 

n vain ——— that a old in 
the world could not extort Geucnieenns 
which [ did not possess. In v~in I exclaimed 
that my name was not Miiller ; in vain I dis- 
closed the ghastly deceit I had practised. 
The man in black only shook his head, smiled 
incredulously, and told me—while compli- 
menting me for my powers of invention—that 
my statement contirmed his conviction that I 
knew where the child was. 

After the next interview, as I was return- 
ing to my starvation meal of bread and water, 
the lady im black again met me. 

“Take co .’ she whi “Your 
-deliverance is at . You are to beremoved 
to-night to a lunatic asylum.” 

How my translation to a mad-house could 
accomplish my deliverance, or better my 
—— did not very clear to me ; 

that very might 1 was gagged, my arms 
‘were confined in a strait waistcoat, and placed 
in a carriage, which immediately set off ata 
‘Tapid pace. We travelled all might ; and, in 
the early morning, arrived at a large stone 
building. Here 1 was stripped, examined, 


ee ee 
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placed in a bath, and dressed in a suit of 
coarse grey cloth, I asked where I was? I 
was told in the Alienation Refuge ef the 
Grand Duchy of Sachs-Pfeigiger. 

“Can I see the head-keeper ?” I asked. 

The Herr-ober-Direktor was a little man 
with a shiny bald head and very white teeth. 
When I entered his cabinet he received me 
politely and asked me what he could do for 
me? I told him my real name, my history, 
my wrongs; that [ was a British subject, and 
demanded my liberty. He smiled and simply 
called—“ Where is Kraus ?” 

“ Here, Herr,” answered the keeper. 

“What number is Monsieur ?” 

“ Number ninety-two.’ 

“ Ninety-two,” repeated the Herr Direk- 
tor, leisurely writing. “Cataplasms on the 
soles of the feet. Worsted blisters behind 
the ears, a mustard plaster on the chest, and 
ice on the head. Let it be Baltic ice.” 

The abominable inflictions thus ordered 
were allapplied. The villain Kraus tortured 
me in every imaginable way; and in the 
midst of his tortures, would repeat, “Tell me 
where the child is, Miiller, and you shall 
have your liberty in half-an-hour.” 

I was in the madhouse for six months. If 


m;|I complained to the doctor of Kraus’s ill- 
© ad-|treatment and temptations, he immediately 


began to order cataplasms and Baltic ice. 
The bruises I had to show were ascribed to 
injuries I had myself inflicted in fits of frenzy. 
The maniacs with whom I was caged de- 
clared, like all other maniacs, that I was out- 
“2 a Il i bed 

ne evening, as I lay groaning on my bed, 
Kraus entered my cell. “Get up,” he said, 
“you are at liberty. I was bribed, by you 
know who, with ten thousand Prussian 
thalers to get your secret from you, if I 
could ; but i have been bribed with twenty 
thousand Austrian florins (which is reall 
a sum worth having) to set you free. i 
shall lose my place, and have to fly; but 
I will open an hotel at Frankfort for the 
Englanders, and make my fortune, Come!” 
He led me down stairs, let me out of a 
private door in the en; and, placing a 
bundle of clothes and a purse in my hand, 
bade me good night. 

I dressed myself, threw away the mad- 
man’s livery, and kept walking along until 
morning, when I came to the custom-house 
barrier of another Grand Duchy. I had 
a passport ready provided for me in the 
pocket of my coat, which was found to be 
ee en régle, and I passed unquestioned. 

went that morning to the coach-ollice of the 
town, and eng: a place in the Hilwagen 
to some German town, the name of which I 
forget ; and at the end of four days’ weary 
travelling, I reached Brussels. 

I was very thin and weak with confinement 
and privation ; but I soon recovered my health 
and strength. I must say that I made up 
by good living for my former compulsory 
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abstinence; and both in Brussels and in Paris, 
to which I next directed my steps, I lived on 
the best. One evening I entered one of the 
magnificent restaurants in the Palais Royal 
to dine. I had ordered my meal from the 
carte, when my attention was roused by a 
small piece of paper which had been slipped 
between its leaves. It ran thus — 


“ Feign to eat, but eat no fish. Remain the usual 
time at your dinner,to disarm suspicion, but imme- 
diately afterwards make your way to England. Be 
sure, in passing through London, to call on Hilde- 
burger.” 


I had ordered a sole au gratin; but when it 
arrived, managed to throw it piece by piece 
under the table. When I had discu the 
rest of my dinner, I summoned the gargon, 
and asked for my bill. 

“ You will pay the head waiter, if you please, 
Monsieur,” said he. 

The head waiter came. If he had beena 
centaur or a sphynx I could not have 
stared at him with more horror and astonish- 
ment than I did; for there, in a waiter’s 
dress, with a napkin over his arm, was Carol, 
the man of the grey coat. 

“ Miiller,” he said, coolly, bending over the 
table. “Your sole was poisoned, Tell me 
where the child is, and here is an antidote, 
and four hundred thousand francs.” 

For reply I seized the heavy water de- 
canter, and dashed it with all the foree I 
could command, full in the old ruffian’s face. 
He fell like a stone, amid the screams of 
women, the oaths of men, and cries of @ la 
Garde! @ la Garde! I slipped out of the 
restaurant and into one of the passages of 
outlets which abound in the Palais Royal. 
Whether the man died or not, or whether I 
was pursued, I never knew. I gained my 
lodgings unmolested, packed up my luggage, 
and started the next morning by the diligence, 
for Boulogne. 

I arrived in due time in London ; but I did 
not call on “Hildeburger” because I did 
not know who or where Hildeburger was. 
I started the very evening of my arrival in 
London for Liverpool, being determined to 
go to America. I was fearful of remaining 
in England, not only on account of my 
persecutors, but because I was pursued 
everywhere by the spectre of the real 
Miiller. 

I took my passage to New York in a 
steamer which was to sail from the Docks in 
a week’s time. It was to start on a Monday ; 
and on the Friday preceding I was walking 
about the Exchange, congratulating myself 
that I should soon have the Atlantic between 
myself and m rs. Allat once I heard 
the name of Mi pronounced in a loud tone 
close behind me. I turned, and met the gaze 
of a tall thin young man with a downy 
ees — was mane — 
o ion, was sucking t of an 
ebony stick, 
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" a Miiller,” he said, nodding to me 
easily. 

“My name is not Miiller,” I answered, 
boldly. 

“You have not yet called on Hildeburger,” 
he added, slightly elevating his eyebrows at 
my denial. 

I felt a cold shiver pass over me, and 
stammered, “ N—n—no!” 

“ We had considerable difficulty in learning 
your whereabouts ?” he went on with great 
composure, “The lady was obstinate. The 
screw and the water were tried in vain; but 
at length, by a judicious use of the cord avd 
pullies, we succeeded.” 

I shuddered again. 

“Will you oaks on Hildeburger now?” he 
resumed quickly and sharply. “He is here 
—close by.” 

“ Not now, not now.” I faltered. “Some 
other time.” 

“The day after to-morrow ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” I answered eagerly, “the day 
after to-morrow.” 

“ Well, Saturday be it. You will meet me 
here, at four in the afternoon! Good! Do 
not forget. Aw revoir, Mousieur Miiller.” - 

He had no sooner uttered these words than 
he turned and disappeared among the crowd 
of merchants on ’Change. 

I could not doubt, by his naming Saturday, 
as the day for our meeting, that he had some 
inkling of my intended departure. Although 
i to New York, I 


I had paid my 

determined to forfeit it, and to change m 
course so as to evade my persecutors, 
entered a shipping-office, and learnt that 


a steamer would leave George’s Dock 
at ten that same night, for Glasgow. 

to Glasgow for the present I made up my 
mind to go. 

Ata quarter before ten I was at the dock 
with my lu It was raining heavily, and 
there was a dense fog. 

“This way for the Glasgow steamer — this 
way,” cried a man ina Guernsey shirt, “this 
way, your honour. I'll carry your trunk !” 

He took up my trunk as he spoke, and led 
the way down a ladder, across the decks of 
two or three steamers, and to the gangway of 
a fourth, where a man stood with dark bushy 
whiskers, dressed in a pea-coat, and holding a 
lighted lantern. 

“Is this the Glasgow steamer ?” I asked. 

“Allright!” answered the man with the lan- 
tern. “ Look sharp, the bell’s ing to ring.” 

“ Remember poor Jack, your honour,” said 
the man in the Guernsey, who had carried my 
trunk. I gave him sixpence and stepped on 
board. ‘A ball began te sing, and there was 
great confusion on board with hauling of 
ropes and stowing of | The steamer 
seemed to me to be intolerably dirty and 
crowded with goods ; and, to avoid the crush, 
I aft to the wheel. In due time we 
had worked out of the dock and were steaming 
down the Mersey. 
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“ How long will the run to Glasgow take, 
think you, my man?” I asked of the man at 
the wheel. He stared at me as if he did 
not understand me, and muttered some unin- 
telligible words. I repeated the question. 

“He does not speak English,” said a voice 
at my elbow, “nor can any soul on board this 
vessel, except you and I, Monsieur Miiller.” 

I turned round, and saw to my horror the 
young man with the ebony cane and the 
downy moustache. 

“I am kidnapped!” I cried. “Let me 
have a boat. here is the captain ?” 

“ Here is the captain,” said the young man, 
as a fiercely bearded man came up the com- 

ion-ladder. “Captain Miloschvich of the 
mperial Russian ship Pyroscaphe, bound to 
St. Petersburg, M. Miiller. As Captain 
Miloschvich speaks no English you will 
permit me to act as interpreter.” 

Although I feared from his very presence 
that my case was already hopeless, I en- 
treated him to explain to the captain that 
there was a mistake; that I was bound for 
Glasgow, and that I desired to be set on 
shore directly. 

“Captain Miloschvich,” said the youn 
man, when he had translated my speech, an 
received the captain’s answer, “ begs you to 
understand that there is no mistake ; that you 
are not bound for Glasgow, but for St. Peters- 
burg; and that it is quite impossible for 
him to set you on shore here, seeing that he 
has positive instructions to set you on shore 
in Cronstadt. Furthermore, he feels it his 
duty to add that should you, by any words 
or actions, attempt to annoy or disturb the 
crew or passengers, he will be compelled to 
put you in irons, and place you in the bottom 
of the hold.” 

The captain frequently nodded during 
these remarks, as if he perfectly understood 
their purport, although unable to express 
them; and, to intimate his entire coinci- 
dence, he touched his wrists and ancles. 

If I had not been a fool I should have 
resigned myself to my fate. But I was so 

dened with misfortune, that I sprang on 
the young man, hoping to kill him, or to be 
killed myself and to be thrown into the sea. 
But I was chained, beaten, and thrown into 
the hold. There, among tarred ropes, the 
stench of tallow-casks, a the most appalling 
sea-sickness, I lay for days, fed with mouldy 
biscuit and putrid water. At length we 
arrived at Cronstadt. 

All I can tell you, or I know of Russia is, 
that somewhere in it there is a river, and on 
that river a fortress, and in that fortress a 
cell, and in that cell a knout. Seven years of 
my existence were passed in that cell, under 
the lashes of that knout, with the one horrible 
_ dinning in my ears, “ Where is the 

i ” 


How I escaped to incur worre tortures it 
is bootless to tell you. I have swept the 
streets of Palermo as a convict, in a hideous 
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yellew dress. I have pined in the Inquisition 
at Rome. Ihave been caged in the madhouse 
at Constantinople, with the rabble to throw 
stones and mud at me through the bars. [ 
have been branded in the back in the bagnes 
of Toulon and Rochfort ; and everywhere I 
have been offered liberty and gold, if I would 
answer the question, “ Where is the child? ” 
At last, having been accused of a crime I 
did not commit, I was condemned to death. 
Upon the scaffold they asked me “ Where is 
the child?” Of course there could be no 
answer, and I was—— 

Just then, Margery, my servant, who never 
will have the discrimination to deny me to 
importunate visitors, knocked at the door, 
and told me that I was wanted in the surgery. 
I went down stairs, and found Mrs. Walking- 
shaw, Johnny Walkingshaw's wife, who told 
me that her “master” was “took all over 
like,” and quite “stroaken of a heap.” 
Johnny Walkingshaw is a member of the 
ancient order of Sylvan Brothers ; and, as I 
am club doctor to the Sylvan Brothers, he 
has a right to my medical attendance for the 
sum of four shillings a year. Whenever he 
has taken an overdose of rough cyder he is 
apt to be “ stroaken all of a heap” and to 
send for me. I was the more annoyed at 
being obliged to walk to Johnny Walking- 
shaw’s cottage at two in the morning, be- 
cause the wretched man had been cut short 
in his story just as he was about to explain 
the curious surgical problem of how he was 
resuscitated. When I returned he was gone, 
and I never saw him more. Whether he 
was mad and had hanged himself, or whether 
he was sane and had been hanged accordin 
to law, or whether he had ever been hang 
or never been hanged, are points I have never 
quite adjusted in my mind, 


PICTURES IN THE FIRE. 


Wnuar is it you ask me, darling? 
All my stories, child, you know ; 

I have no strange dreams to tell you, 
Pictures I have none to show. 


Tell you glorious scenes of travel? 
Nay, my child, that cannot be, 

I have seen no foreign countries, 
Marvels none on land or sea. 


Yet strange sights in truth I witness, 
And I gaze until I tire ; 

Wondrous pictures, char ,ing ever, 
As I look into the fire. 


There, last night, I saw a cavern, 
Black as pitch ; within it lay 

Coiled in many folds a dragon, 
Glaring as if turn’d at bay. 


And a knight in dismal armour 
On a wingéd eagle came, 
To do battle with this dragon ; 
His towering crest was all of flame. 
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As I gazed the dragon faded, 

And, instead, sate Pluto crowned, 
By a lake of burning fire ; 

Spirits dark were crouching round, 


That was gone, and lo! before me, 
A cathedral vast and grim; 

I could almost hear the organ 
Roll along the arches dim. 


As I watched the wreathéd pillars, 
A thick grove of palms arose, 

And a group of swarthy Indians 
Stealing on some sleeping foes. 


Stay; a cataract glancing brightly, 
Dashed and sparkled ; and beside 

Lay a broken marble monster, 
Mouth and eyes were staring wide. 


‘Then I saw a maiden wreathing 
Starry flowers in garlands sweet ; 
Did she see the fiery serpent 
That was wrapped about her feet? 


That fell crashing all and vanished ; 
And I saw two armies close— 

I could almost hear the clarions 
And the shouting of the foes. 


They were gone; and lo! bright angels, 
On a barren mountain wild, 

Raised appealing arms to Heaven, 
Bearing up a little child. 


And I gazed, and gazed, and slowly 
Gathered in my eyes sad tears, 

And the fiery pictures bore me 
Back through distant dreams of years. 


Once again I tasted sorrow, 
With past joy was once more gay, 
Till the shade had gathered round me 
And the fire had died away. 


THE STEREOSCOPE. 


TueERE is a good deal of romance to be 
found even in the details of pure science, and 


a book of wonders could very well be made 
out of what might be called the social history 
of optical discoveries. Much of it would be 
co-extensive with a history of the black arts 
—dark sciences that often get their darkness 
out of light. 

Every one has been told that the old 
priests of Egypt and of Greece were better 
skilled in optics than in necromancy ; that 
many an awful ghost, riding upon a cloud, 
was the result of hocussing and focussing. 
Any commentator is entitled to suppose 
that an old form of incantation (said to 
have had amore sacred origin) has be- 
come slightly corrupted by the exchange of 
convertible letters in the lapse of time, and 
was, in the first instance, really hocus, focus. 
Let him take up a pseudoscope, and look 
through it, properly focussed. t him look 
at some man on the other side of the way. 
He will not appear to be on the other side at 
all, the street will have eome in doors, and 
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the house will be turned out of window. Let 
him look at a friend’s face. The cheeks will 
so decidedly fall in, that the face will become 
no face, but a hollow mould. Let him look 
into the bottom of a teacup, For a minute 
he may see it as it is; but—O, hocus, focus— 
in the twinkling of an eye, it has turned in- 
side out. It has no hollow, but is all solid. 
Let him look at a framed picture hung 
against the wall. It will seem to be, not 
hung against the wall, but to be let into it. 
The frame will appear to surround it like a 
moat, There is a pretty instrument for turn- 
ing every thing hindside foremost! If it 
were possible to take a bird's-eye view of the 
whole world through a ee and get 
it all at one time into focus, every mountain 
would appear to be a valley, every valle 
would exalt itself into a mountain, Suc 
abasement of the lofty, and such exaltation 
of the lowly, such bringing forward of the 
backward, and putting backward of the for- 
ward, is effected by two simple prisms of 
glass—properly focussed. 

Again, a couple of flat daguerreotype pic- 
tures of any scene are put into a little box. 
When they are looked at in a couple of re- 
flectors properly arranged, the scene itself 
seems to be visible in bold relief. So, for 
example, we may perchance look in upon the 
river Volga flowing between its banks, and 
inspect the piles and works of a great un- 
finished bridge, forming a track partly across 
the tide from bank to bank, every post as 
round and real as though the river and its 
banks and the great work there in progress 
had been modelled by the fairies. Goethe 
tells a story of a fairy who was carried about 
by «a mortal in a small box, through the 
chinks of which there could be seen her 
sumptuous palace. Here is a box of about 
the same size, containing any fairy-scene that 
by the help of photography we may be dis- 
posed to conjure up. It is called the Stereo- 
scope. And of what use is its magic? To 
go no farther than the particular picture just 
suggested, of very great use. The peror 
of all the Russias is in a great hurry for the 
completion of the bridge therein represented, 
He used to make frequent long expeditions 
to the works, and if he remained long absent, 
the architect never seemed to him to be suf- 
ficiently industrious. The architect now 
saves all trouble to his imperial master, and 
maintains his own credit, by having a couple 
of true and undeniable copies of the works 
taken once a fortnight by the sun, and sent to 
St. Petersburg. There they are put into a 
stereoscope, with which the emperor may sit 
in his own room, and in which he may count 
every dam and post, see every ripple of the 
distant tide. a 

The pseudoscope is of the same parentage 
as the stereoscope. In speaking of photo- 
graphy we said about the stereoscope, that it 
was invented some years since by Professor 
Wheatstone to illustrate his discovery of the 
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principles of binocular vision. As we are/to catch the delicate distinctions of outline, 
now, however, treating specifically of the |ligh} and shade existing in the same land- 
stereoscope and not incidentally, we shall go | scape or figure, as it would appear seen from 
into a little more detail, as to the history of | two points at a distance of only two and a half 


the instrument. 
Alth 


inchesfrom each other. At the beginning of the 


ough Professor Wheatstone’s disco-| year eighteen hundred and thirty-nine, pho- 


very was alluded to in Herbert Mayo’s Out-| tography became known, and Mr. Wheat- 
lines of Physiology in the year eighteen | stone, not slow to perceive that the sun would 
hundred and thirty-three, it was not until | supply his stereoscope with pictures of the 


the twenty-first of June eighteen hundred 
and thirty-eight that Professor Wheat- 
stone detailed the true theory of binocular 
vision, together with a description and dia- 
gram of his illustrative apparatus, waica he 
there first called the Stereoscope, (after two 
Greek words meaning “solids—I see”) before 
the Royal Society, in a paper ; for which, in 
eighteen hundred and forty, he was awarded 
the Royal Medal. The stereoscope was after- 
wards produced and explained by Mr. 
Wheatstone at the Newcastle meeting of the 
British Association in September, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-eight. The form of instru- 
ment then exhibi remains to this da 
the most efficient that has been constructed. 
It is the most beautiful, because it is the sim- 
est ; it is the most useful, because it can 
applied to the inspection of all drawings 
made upon the stereoscopic principle, what- 
ever may be their size, and it is capable of 
every kind of adjustment. A very little ex- 
ercise of ingenuity has sufficed to make it also 
not less portable than any other, for it is made 
on the lezy-tongs principle, and can be opened 
and packed like scissors. Of this instrument, 
when first shown to the British Association, 
one literary journalist, expressing the opinion 
of the time, now perfectly confirmed, said that 
it rendered the phenomena of double vision, 
about which volume upon volume have been 
written, clear to the comprehension of child- 
hood; and by a contrivance so simple, that 
when once seen, any person can construct a 
copy in an hour. The importance of the 
discovery was recognised at once on ail 
sides. 

In a report of that meeting of the Asso- 
<iution, published in the same year, it is 
-recorded, that “Sir David Brewster was 
afraid that the members could scarcely judge, 
from the very brief and modest account 


iven of this —— and the instrument 
Series for il ting it, of its extreme 
‘beauty and generality. He considered it one 
of the most valuable optical papers which 
had been presented to the section.” Sir 
John Herschel, on the same occasion, justly 
characterised the discovery .as “one of the 
most curious and beautiful for its simpli- 
city in the entire range of experimental 
optics.” 

At that time photography was an unheard 
of science, and there could be used in the 
stereoscope only drawings made by the hand 
of an artist. Geomeiric figures, and a few 
ow sketches could be made, but the eye 
of the. best artist was not accurate enough 





necessary accuracy, soon obtained from Mr. 
Talbot stereoscopic Talbotypes of statues, 
buildings, and even living persons. The first 
Daguerreoty .were produced for Mr. 
Wheatstone by M. Fizeau and M. Claudet. 
The application of the stereoscope to photo- 
graphy having been communicated by Mr. 
Wheatstone to M. Quetelet, specimens being at 
the same time sent, was made public in the 
bulletins of the Brussels Academy for October, 
eighteen hundred and forty-one. Eight or 
nine years afterwards, Sir David Brewster 
helped to ularise the idea by prompting 
M. Dubosq Bole (as we have elsewhere said) to 
the construction of a number of stereoscopes, 
in which, by the use of a couple of semi-lenses 
with their edges directed towards each other, 
a form of instrument was obtained very con- 
venient for the Daguerreotypist, who deals 
rarely in large pictures. This instrument is 
a slight modi cation of the second form of 
stereoscope—the refracting —suggested by the 
original discoverer. The old reflecting in- 
strument, the first form, remains, however, 
for all purposes of experiment and study, as 
well as for many purposes of common use, by 
far the best. 

Before we proceed to an account of the 
steps which led up to the discovery of the 
stereoscope, and of some facts in nature 
which it proves and illustrates, we should 
say two or three words about the method 
of investigation also illustrated by it. Mr. 
Wheatstone is Professor of Experimental Phi- 
losophy in King’s College, London, and one 
of the most successful of the experimental 
philosophers of our own time. Down in the 
vaults of King’s College we remember seeing, 
years ago, a great array of wires which we 
were told belonged to an experiment of Mr. 
Wheatstone’s then in hand. Those wires 
were the unborn electric telegraph, which 
came into life out of the experiments of Mr. 
Wheatstone on electrical velocity. The dis- 
covery of the stereoscope furnishes an inte- 
resting illustration of the method by which 
the chief operations of experimental philoso- 
phy are conducted. The surest way to get 
a secret out of nature—if one is clever enough 
to do it—is to overreach her: to entrap her 
into a confession by lling her to work 
under unheard of conditions. She cannot 
go to work on fresh material of your own 
choosing without betraying some part of her 
mode of setting about business. If all the 
information that you want is not to be had 
by playing the mysterious mother one trick, 
try her with another and another. The 
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secrets of double vision, which could never 
have been either thought out or discovered 
by a mere watching of nature at her dail 
work, have been wormed out of her by oath 
tricks or such experiments. 

Place any irregular or angular solid body 
on the table before you. Close each eye in 
turn, while you observe the object accurately 
with the other. You will not fail to observe 
that a slight—but very sensible—difference 
exists between the results of the two sights 
taken from two points in the same head at 
the same object. The points of sight in the 
two eyes are of course different, and by 
the laws of perspective it is easy to de- 
termine that the views of the same thing 
taken from those two points could not be 
identical, That is very obvious and very 
simple, Yet that simple observation is the 
whole basis of the theory of the stereo- 
scope, and it had not been made or rather 
when made had been always set aside as im- 
material, before Professor Wheatstone built 
upon it one of the most beautiful little disco- 
veries that grace the science of our day. 
There is a reason, thought Mr. Wheatstone, 
for this difference. It had been commonly 
supposed that single vision with two eyes only 
resulted from the falling of the same point of 
the picture formed by an object on the same 
point in each eye. But that is what can take 

lace only in the case of a painted landscape. 

f we look at a Claude or a Canaletto the 
eyes both see the same picture, and both see 
it in precisely the same way, but the result 
is that they see it as a flat painting on can- 
vas, and are so convinced of its flatness, that 
the best skill in shadow and perspective will 
not cause the houses to look really solid, 
the hills really to appear as lumps arising 
on a broad flat earth. The best picture will 
not, as an illasion, stand the test of two 
eyes. But if we look at it with one eye, 
the painter can cheat that. If one eye be 
not allowed to compare notes with its neigh- 
bour, and to see the objects which profess to 
lie one behind another from a second point of 
view, then accurate lights and shadows in a 
picture, corresponding to the real light in the 
room, will be assumed as evidence of actual 
solidity. In a landscape that consisted of 
real fields and trees, or in a real street, one 
eye could have obtained not much more 
evidence than that, and the mind, satisfied.to 
get the utmost evidence attainable, would 
upon that have founded a conclusion. For 
this reason, connoisseurs may be seen often 
shutting one eye when they examine a 
painting. If use be made of a hollow tube, 
or a roll of paper, which is the same thing, in 
such a way that the frame, and all surround- 
ing objects of comparison are carefully ex- 
eluded, the cheat perpetrated upon one eye 
| bya really good picture is very complete 


Leonardo da Vinei noticed this method of 
examining a picture with one eye, and is the 
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only person who before our times had rea- 
soned on the matter. He pointed out, that 
if you look at a solid globe with one eye 
it conceals a certain piece of background, 
which to the other eye is visible; a if you 
change the eye you change the background, 
so that, as he said, except a certain part 
behind the globe invisible to both eyes, the 
solid body is in a certain sense t: nt. 


He thought that the impossibility of cheating 
picture lay in the impossi- 
bility of getting at this state of affairs in the 
eae Mr. Wheatstone observes justly, 
that had the philosophic painter taken any 


two eyes with a 


other solid than a ball on which to found 
his illustration, he would have observed not 
only the difference in the background, but 
also the difference between the two perspec- 
tives. But he did not. Mr. Wheatstone, 
therefore, was the first who called distinct 
attention to this very obvious, but, neverthe- 
less, practically new fact in the theory of 
vision, 

Then the experimenter said to himself: 
The old theory which supposed an identity 
between the pictures painted at the same 
time on the two eyes being false, there 
must be something more in the disparity 
than a mere necessary awkwardness result- 
ing from the impossibility of having two 
eyes in one place. If the possession of two 
eyes only caused a confusion to be got over 
by habit, we two-eyed e should be all 
really worse off olyphemus. Why 
have we two eyes? ‘That was the question 
which Mr. Wheatstone entrapped Nature 
into answering. The trap set by him was the 
stereoscope. 

One could not easily imagine any apparatus 
simpler in its construction. Since it was not 
possible twenty years ago, by aid of photo- 

, to obtain on paper or silver two 
sketches of the same scene, having only the 
minute difference in the point of view that 
would exist between the two points of sight 
furnished to man by Nature — which are 
about two-and-a-half inches distant from 
each other in an ordi adult head—Mr. 
Wheatstone took the simple forms of cubes 
and other solid mathematical figures, placing 
i carefully making two 
to the two 
it to the two eyes. 
easy of depiction. 
made simply in outline, and in 

case, of course, were evidently flat 
copies. Let us take the example of the cube. 
These, the imental philosopher then 
reasoned, are images of the cube sepa- 
rately “a ry to each eye; flat outlines 
evidently. Let me contrive now to look at 
them in such a way that the right eye shall 
see only its own proper picture as I have 
drawn it from its own proper point of view, 
and the left eye the other picture, and that 
they shall fall as they do in nature with their 


respective differences upon corresponding 


them before him, 
sketches of each, corresponding 
pearances presented 

They were obvious an 
They were 
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parts of the two eyes. 
result ? 

The instrument was soon made. Two bits 
of looking-glass placed back to back were 
arranged in the form of a broad letter V, 
their angle a right angle and their mirrors 
looking outwards, On two little walls placed 
at equa’ distances beyond the mirrors, the 
two p' _es of the cube were hung and care- 
fully adjusted so that the two images should be 
reflected in precisely the right way. Then an 
observer, placing his nose at the point of the V. 
and looking with one eye into one mirror, an 
with the other eye into the other mirror 
would, of course, see with each eye its own 
distinct view of the cube, as it had been 
sketched. What, then, was the result? Nota 
confusion of two sketches, but a complete re- 
production of the cube itself in all its wholeness 
of length, breadth, and depth. The illusion 
was perfect. The instrument so constructed, 
and here rudely described, was a reflecting 
stereoscope ; and, by its use, Mr. Wheatstone 
was able to demonstrate so peer. that all 
could understand, and no man could dispute 
the fact, that the use of two eyes is to obtain 
two pictures from different points of view, 
and that the use of the differences that exist 
in the two images of every solid object so seen 
is to assure to the mind the idea of depth 
or distance. 

Mr. Wheatstone reflected in his mirrors a 
pair of real cubes. When they were so 
placed that they threw upon the eyes in the 
due way two pictures so differing, that they 
represented the two aspects of a single cube as 
seen by the two eyes, there was a single 
cube seen in relief: when they were so ad- 
justed that each eye received a_ precisely 
similar impression, though two solid forms 
were looked at, the mind believed that it saw 
only the flat picture of a cube. I need not 
multiply such illustrations of a fact already 
placed beyond dispute. 

A great many experiments could be made 
with the reflecting stereoscope by a_philo- 
sopher gifted with Professor W heatstone’s ae 
nuity ; a great many experiments were reall 
made, and more secrets were in fact dis- 
covered. 

Of course the nearer any object is to 
the two eyes, the greater is the discre- 
pancy between the pictures of it seen by 
them, and the more vivid the notion of relief. 
Of distant objects the views taken by both 
eyes are almost identical, and we judge of the 
reality of the whole distant scene as the one- 
eyed man judges of all things visible. We 
judge by experience and comparison, by the 
effects of light and shade, and by conclusions 
drawn from the movements of the head, 
which enable us to note how the view 
changes as we change the point of observation. 
In looking with a single eye through a micro- 
scopeat crystals or other objects,every observer 
knows how difficult it is to avoid miscon- 
ception as to which parts of an object are 


What will be the 
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nearer to the eye, which are more distant 
from it. 

Since the same object, say a jug of punch, 
throws a larger image on the eye in pro- 
portion to its nearness, and since there are 
few positions in which it is not nearer to one 
eye than to the other, the two images seen at 
one time by the two eyes can sage be quite 
alike in size, and so there occurs another 
interference with the identity of the two 

ictures, Having reflected upon this matter, 

r. Wheatstone drew two circles differing 
somewhat in their size, and presented by 
means of his stereoscope one to each eye. 
He did not see two circles, Though different 
they coincided, and presented the impression 
of a circle intermediate in size between the 
two. Beyond certain limits; that is to say, 
beyond the utmost difference of this kind that 
can occur in any case of vision with two eyes 
—when each eye squints outwards ; no such 
coincidence can take place in the stereoscope 
between two outlines of unequal magnitude, 
The mind, however, never does more than its 
assigned work in the way of fusion. Whoever 
wears a pair of spectacles with one glass 
blue and the other yellow, will not see sur- 
rounding objects coloured green. The diffe- 
rent impressions made upon his two eyes will 
not in that case mingle, but—sometimes one 

redominating, and sometimes the other— 
e will see things always tinged either with 
blue or yellow, sometimes with one colour 
and sometimes with the other, but always 
with only one of the two colours at one time. 

One of the oddest and most instructive 
results of experiment with the reflecting 
stereoscope, detailed by Mr. Wheatstone—one 
which creates artificially a complete chaos of 
the laws of vision—we must endeavour in the 
next place to explain. In order to do so, we 
must make use of and first understand a 
technical expression—optic axes. What are 
optic axes? Place upon the table before you 
one small stone, and look at it with both 
your eyes. The line drawn from the stone 
at which you are looking through the centre 
of one eye-ball is one optic axis, and the 
line from the same point, through the other 
eye-ball, is the other axis. On the stone, 
when you look at it, the lines of course con- 
verge. Look at the stone from a consider- 
able distance, and the two lines or axes run 
for a long way side by side; look at it from 
a distance of three inches, and the lines con- 
verge very rapidly; in other words, they 
form, when they meet on the stone, in the 
first case a small angle, and in the last case a 
large one, Very well. Now, as you come 
nearer to the stone in walking from a corner 
of the room towards the table, the optic axes 
converge upon it poner more and more, 
at the same time that the image of the stone 
enlarges on the retina. It is a familiar ex- 
perience that things in motion become larger 
on the eye as they approach us, smaller as 
they recede. At the same time, while they 
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approach the optic axes converge more to- 
wards them, and again the said axes become 
more nearly parallel as they are departing. 
Now it was no hard matter for Professor 
Wheatstone so to adjust pairs of pictures on 
the moveable walls of his reflecting stereo- 
scope as that all ordinary experience should 
in this matter be contradicted. 

In the first place, he arranged the stereo- 
scopic pair on arms moveable only in a circle, 
so that the images in the two mirrors should 
always be of the same size, being formed by 
pictures always at a like distance from the 
mirrors, but that the eyes should be obliged 
in following the movements of the pictures to 
vary the degree of convergence of the optic 
axes. He found that as the convergence of 
the optic axes lessened (suggesting distance) 
the perceived size of the image grew upon the 
mind, and it seemed to become smaller as the 
convergence was increased. The real size of 
the image was, as we have said, unaltered. In 
nature, as the convergence of the axes lessens, 
the ize of the image lessens, but its per- 
ceived magnitude remains the same ; because 
the mind, at all reasonable distances, insen- 
sibly, through habit and experience, forms a 
pretty equal and just conception of the size 
of objects. 

The experiment, just cited, was then re- 
versed. By simply sliding the two pictures 
nearer to the mirrors, the size of the image 
thrown upon each eye was enlarged, but the 


position of the images upon the mirrors not 
being shifted, in observing them the inclina- 
tion of the optic axes was not altered. The 
alterations in size were perceived accurately,!the field of the microscope, it will suffice to 


and while the pictures were moved to and 
fro, the image, enlarging and diminishing, 
cheated the mind in a fresh manner ; it ap- 

ared in the most evident way to be moving 

ackwards and forwards. And yet, observe 
the curious. distinction, whenever it stood 
still, and whatever might be then its per- 
ceived size, there was no apparent change in 
its position, it never cnand te have moved 
at It always appeared, when motionless, 
to be at one and the same distance from the 
eye, because the chief measure of distance— 
the amount of convergence of the optic axes 
—never altered. 

A similar delusion was elicited in the com- 
panion experiment, wherein though the real 
size of the image never altered, the degree of 
convergence of the axes being made constantly 
to vary, caused it apparently to increase and 
decrease. In that case, while the picture 
grew or dwindled, as we know by experience 
that it would increase upon the eye or 
dwindle if advancing or receding, yet, for all 
that it never seemed to move. it stood still 
enlarging like the dog that grew into a hip- 
aa before the eyes of Dr. Faustus. 

evertheless, whenever the trial ceased, 
whatever change had been made in the 
position of the stereoscopic plates was 
represented to the eye as a difference of dis- 
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tance: the image had got, apparently, into a 
new place, because the inclination of the axes 
ceased to be the same. Thus, we may be 
told to look at an object in this magic instru- 
ment advancing and receding without chang- 
ing place, and changing place without being 
observed to move. A state of things utterly 
contradictory and confusing, scarcely or not 
at all conceivable, because it never has been 
in the experience of any man from Adam 
downwards, until Mr. Wheatstone learned to 
detect and recombine and make experiments 
upon the first principles of vision in his new 
instrument, the stereoscope. | 
Enough has been said to show the great 
value and importance of the stereoscope to a 
peep aa investigator of the laws of sight. 
hen we before spoke of this instrument we 
said that, apart from its philosophical use, it 
was employed only as a toy. It is to be 
urchased now—in its less perfect forms— 
in all toy-shops ; and the use to which it is 
put commonly by the photographer, though 
agreeable, is unimportant. e stereoscope 
itself, however, is not only of philosophical 
importance, it admits of many really valuable 
practical applications. We need refer only 
to what has been already said of the difficulty 
experienced by the microscopist in determin- 
ing with one eye whether crystals and other 
objects seen by him are hollow or solid. It 
a sovereign be looked at through a microscope, 
the Queen’s head upon it will as often appear 
to be sunk into the coin as to stand out in 
relief from it. Now, however, when photo- 
graphic copies can be taken of objects seen in 


take two copies of the same object, with the 
due angle of difference between their points 
of view, and place them in a stereoscope. 
The power of two eyes will be then brought 
to bear upon the object seen with one eye 
7 through the glasses of the microscope, 
and a correct impression will be formed of 
its relative dimensions, 

Having explained their principle, we do not 
think it worth while to discuss the construc- 
tion of the different forms of stereoscope now 
in use. In the refracting instrument, in- 
vented afterwards by Mr. Wheatstone, as 
convenient for the examination of small 
pictures, prisms are used to deflect the 
rays of light proceeding from the pictures ; 
refracted are there substituted for reflected 
images, 

Of this instrument the small portable 
stereoscope in common use is a modification 
suggested by Sir David Brewster. Its pair 
of prisms are the two halves of a common 
lens, An ordinary lens having been cut 
in half, the cut edges are turned outwards, 
and the two half circles, or thin edges of the 
two prisms so made, are directed towards 
each other. They are placed about two 
inches and a half apart, with a power of 
adjustment that enables them to be presented 
accurately-to any pair of eyes, so that each 
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eye of the pair may look precisely through 


centre of the half lens presented to it. 
Under such prisms the stereoscopic pictures 
are adjusted. 

Minute detail upon subjects of this kind 
must of course be sought in other publica- 
tions. We must im this place be satisfied if 
we convey general ideas of a just kind upon 
such topics : a notion of the stereoscope—and 
at the best no more has now been given—as 
we attempted on a former occasion to convey 
a notion of photography. We desire to note 
in this place that in our brief sketch of the 
processes of that art, we conveyed among 
other things an error by a slip of the scribe, 
which set down dilute pyrogallic acid as an 
agent used for fixing the picture on the 
metallic plate. A solution of hyposulphate 
of soda was the agent that should have been 
named. Having stepped aside ‘o correct that 
erratum, we return to our proper subject and 
have to content ourselves now with a final 
word or two about the pseudoscope ; an in- 
strument of which the name implies “ false- 
hoods, I see.” 

If we cheat the eyes in a stereoscope by 
showing to. each eye the picture that belongs 
only to its neighbour's point of view, every- 
thing is perverted. m every point, not 
immediately in the middle lime between and 
before the two eyes, the optic axes must con- 
verge in the wr way, = objects or 
parts of objects will appear distant in pro- 
portion as they otherwise would have seemed 
near. 

The pseudoscope is ially contrived for 
the illustration of this fact. It is a little 
instrument, convenient as an opera glass in 
the hand and as easily adjusted. It consists 


of two prisms of flint glass, so joined, that) 


they may be adjusted before the eyes to the 
exact focus of observation of any object. The 
prisms reflect the two images of any one 
thing—each apparently but not actually to 
the wrong eye—and, when the instrument 
is so adjusted that ‘the a images —? 
and the object consequently a single, 
the observer is at once subjected to illusions 
of the oddest kind. A globe, so observed, 
may for a minute be a globe, but after the 
spectator has pat at its rotundity for a 
ort while, suddenly, as if without cause, it 
rs to be converted into a concave hemi- 
sphere, over the brim of which continents are 
flowing as the globe revolves. A China cup, 
with coloured ornaments upon it in relief, 
becomes a mould of half the cup with painted 
hollow impressions of the flowers inside, in- 
stead of outside. 

The suddenness of the metamorphosis suf- 
fered by such a cup belongs, one might say, 
wholly tothe days of sorcery. Theexplanation 
is, however, very natural. Relief and distance 
are not suggested solely by the use of two 
‘yes and the convergence of their optic axes. 
We.are accustomed to note other signs which 
are perceived by each eye singly. The idea 
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of relief being suggested by the presence 


of some signs, the eyes at first are apt 
to dwell upon them, and are not dis- 
posed to be immediately disturbed in their 
impression. 


FIRST STAGE TO AUSTRALIA. 


ir is of no use pretending not to know 
where Park Street, Westminster, is. Don't 
ask your way of the crossing-sweeper. Don't 
enquire of the policeman at the corner, 
You need not trouble the elderly woman 
of the fruit stall to point out to you the 
direction of this Open Sesame of the Great 
South Land—the abode of these official guar- 
dians of the Golden Regions, according to 
popular belief. Follow the stream of fustian 
qacketn, corduroy trousers and smock-frocks, 

eep in the rear of the chattering excited 

parties of half-shaven mechanics, slatternly 
females, and slip-shod children. They are 
all moving in one direction, and you could 
not miss your way if you tried, for it’s 
much easier to follow this stream than to 
move against it. 

Across the broad street, along the pave- 
ment on the right-hand side, cross over again, 
keep straight on, round a little to the left, 
then sharp to the right, and the third house 
on the right-hand side, if we can but get 
at it through the crowd, is the much-sought 
office of the Commissioners of Land and 
Emigration. The dense throng of impromptu 
sheep-shearers, ready-made agriculturists, 
and shepherds by inspiration find it difficult 
to get through the iron wicket and down the 
steep stone steps into the area, where they 
are compelled to pass to the lower waiting- 
room. Indeed it is alniost as intricate and 
popes an undertaking as wading through 
the labyrinth of type comprised in the thirty- 
four rules of the Commissioners. There is a 
warm and lively performance going on in 
that waiting-room down below the iron 
wicket amongst the ready-made farm-ser- 
vants from Whitechapel and the shepherds 
of Shoreditch. It would be impossible to 
say precisely how many tongues were going 
at once about steerage passages, and sea- 
sickness, and split peas. 

Up the cold, broad, stone staircase, and in 
the first floor on the left hand, iis.a quiet busy 
room, full of active clerks—a Custom House 
Long Room in miniature. Pens are travel- 
ling over acres of paper ruled in an infinity 
of tabular forms: heads are reckoning up 
shiploads of shepherds with three children 
ol wheelwrights with one, and carpenters 


with only a wife. Senior clerks are ape 


up and tabulating the totals of male an 

female statute adults shipped by the “ Wig- 
gins” for Adelaide and the “Scroggins” for 
Port Phillip, and a table-full of supernume- 
rary deputy-assistant clerks are ticking off 
as many single young women as they can 


afford to do for six shillings a-day. There 
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is a bald-headed supernumerary in one cor-| that he can not only do all sorts of field-work, 
ner, in the depths of despair because an /| but house-work also ; and that he believes he 
emigrant freight note from some Irish port| shall do his country a service by going to 
will not add up. He makes the total come |“ Orstraley ;” that his wife can make butter, 
to three hundred and thirty-nine and a half|is very stout, and has had the measles: his 
statute adults; and, being a fresh hand he three children are perfect prodigies.» Amno- 
cannot conceive the possibility of half of an|ther applicant indulges in .a desponding 
Irishman emigrating to any part of the | strain, telling Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
globe ; not yet being aware that by the|that he is extremely desirous of beimg mar- 
Government regulations it requires two|ried to a young woman, five feet five inches 
young children to make up the full statute|in height, with whom he has been keeping 
adult. company for three years; but that ‘the sees 
Higher up on the next floor, secretaries,| no prospect of accomplishing this unless they 
assistant secretaries, and commissioners hold| will do themselves the pleasure of sending 
solemn deliberations about ships, shepherds,}him out to the colonies. He is a painter 
single women, and salt pork. Early in the| and glazier; ‘but is quite prepared to under- 
morning, the desks of the assistant secretary | take any sort of work from a police-serjeant 
and chief clerk are piled with enormous| down to a shepherd, the qualifications being, 
heaps of letters from every part of the United | he thinks, precisely the same. A third can- 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, not|didate for expatriation states himself to be 
forgetting the Orkney and Shetland Islands, | “a yung man of good ten stun fore; used to 
and the Isle of Man. Every town and village | osses, with a wife which will bear investi- 
throughout the empire is represented in the| gation.” A fourth is “a mill-rite with two 
corresponding department of the Colonial| female children.” A fifth represents himself 
Land and Emigration Commission in Park|to be “just like the fond lover wishing te 
Street. The requirements of the colonists} gain the desire of his art, but often meets 
sending home the funds for emigration are| with disappointment ;” and has an ardent 
all in favour of married labourers of certain | attachment for Australia, and entreats the 
ages and occupations, and those considera-| Commissioners to take his case in hand by 
tions have, of course, to be borne in mind | return of post. 
in the selection of candidates for free pas-| While, above stairs, piles of such letters are 
sages to Australia, The callings most in| being read and replied to (sometimes with 
requisition for these colonies are agricultural | lithographed circulars), the crowd of personal 
labourers, shepherds, herdsmen, journeymen | applicants ‘have to be attended to below. 
mechanics and artizans. It follows, that|One by one, or two by two, these are ad- 
while such persons as shopmen, clerks,| mitted to an interview with a deputy in- 
bakers, butchers, tailors, confectioners, green-|spector-general of emigrants, in a small 
grocers, wire-drawers, wig-makers, and jew-| official cabin very like a regulation steerage 
ellers, are invariably refused, and whilst all| berth, This officer is a keen-eyed, sharp- 
single men (except those who may be part| witted person, upto no end of artful dodges, 
of a family) are also rejected, the valk is|and more than a match for any number o1 
for blacksmiths, carpenters, sawyers, gar-|painters and glaziers, or half a hundred 
deners, agriculturists, with their wives and |“ mill-rites,” trying to get out under false 
families, To select the hale and honest| pretences. We have explained that only 
artigan or farm servant from the pauperised|emigrants of certain callings are eligible 
town labourer; to choose the valuable family |for free passages out of the ‘Government 
colonist from the London candidate who has|funds. Consequently it is the unceasing 
more than three children under ten years| object and aim of hundreds of Spitalfields 
of age, or who has not been vaccinated,.or| weavers, Lambeth labourers and Kentish 
has more sons than daughters, or who has|Town cads, to transform themselves into 
been in the habitual receipt of parish relief| rustic swains by the aid of smock-frocks, 
—forms no inconsiderable or pleasurable|}slouch hats, and laced boots. They might as 
task. It taxes the patience, the industry,|well endeavour to pass ‘themselves off as 
and the good temper of the secretary and his/noble savages or Aztec dwarfs. Our keen- 
assistants to an inordinate degree. jeyed friend in the steerage is thoroughly 
The work of opening, sorting and docket-'up to them. He knows that pale faces and 
ing these numberless letters begins. The} smock-frocks do not belong to each other ; 
majority are oddly folded ; oddly spelt, oddly| he can tell that bony fingers cannot pos- 
addressed, oddly worded. There is one ex-|sibly know anything about sheep-shearing, 
tremely uncouth-looking epistle soldered to-| or hedging and ditching. He can see the 
gether by cobbler’s wax, and pressed tightly | difference between hands that have worked 
down with the thumb. It contains an ad-|with the spade and those that have only 
mixture of the official and free-and-easy|made acquaintance with the yard or ‘the 
style; commencing “Honoured sir,” and|scales. He can tell by the way a man walks 
ending “ Yours affexenetly.” This correspon-| into his little ‘tween decks, whether ‘he ‘has 
dent appears to ‘be as versatile in his“ begs|ever followed the plough or sewn up a 
to inform to the honourable commissioners”! coat. 
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From the quiet dignity of Park Street, 
Westminster, we will take a rapid run down to 
the London Emigration Depot at the Nine 
Elms Station of the South-Western Railway. 
Southampton is now the great port of embar- 
cation for Government emigrants from the 
south coast; and, by special arrangements 
with the directors of the Railway Company, 
emigrants are temporarily housed and fed at 
their Nine Elms Station ; and are eventuall 
conveyed to Southampton for a very small 
sum per head. The extensive suite of wie 
well ventilated rooms, once the London head- 
quarters of the Company, are now converted 
into dormitories, refectories, and reception 
rooms for Government emigrants; and a 
very comfortable time they have of it whilst 
awaiting the arrival of a sufficient num- 
ber to be sent off by special train to South- 
ampton. 

t that port the disused terminus is also 
used for the same purpose. What was once 
the directors’ board room contains a hun- 
dred beds for married couples ; the secretary’s 
rooms accommodate as many more for sin- 
gle men; and single women are safely ac- 
commodated in the old treasury. The ancient 
booking-office is now the dining-hall; and 
adjoining, the luggage-room has been con- 
verted, by the aid of huge boilers and steam- 


pipes, into a gigantic kitchen. The savoury 
fumes of soups and meats permeate the 
whole establishment ; heavy 
constantly we 


iler-lids are 
up, and reeking joints 
peep out like Hadji Baba’s thieves from the 
oil-jars inquiring if it were time. The hissing 
and steaming cauldrons contain the mid-day 
meal of a party of Government emigrants 
momentarily expected to join the copper- 
fastened, swift sailing schooner (standing A 1 
at Lioyd’s) “ Muffineer,” now in the South- 
ampton docks, which is promised to have 
“ quick dispatch” for Melbourne. 

The humble engers begin to pour in by 
half-dozens: then in scores, and presently 
men, women, children, and luggage inundate 
the depot, tumbling over one another for the 
first half hour in the most hopeless confusion. 
But time and patience convinces everybody 
that there is room for all and to spare. Every- 
thing goes on systematically. Heavy pack- 
ages are placed in an outer railed shed ; 
parcels and children are carefully stowed 
away on one side of the dinner-hall. There 
is a good deal of talking and pushing about, 
and wondering where ever “my boxes,” or 
“my Johnny,” or “my missus with baby 
and the tea-canister with the money in it,” 
can have got to. But at length one o’clock 
comes, a large bell sounds; and, as it 
dies away, there is not one of all that 
motley crowd who is not seated before a 
clean plate. 

Many of these poor emigrants have not 
partaken of such a meal as that which is 
now spread before them for many a day; 
perhaps never before in the course of their 
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toilsome lives. Certainly none of them ever 
laid down to rest in more comfortable beds 
than they do on this first night of their wan- 
derings towards the Gold World at the 
Antipodes. 

Long before the Southampton public are 
awake or moving, the emigrants are up, and 
submitting their baggaye to the examination 
of the government officer; whose duty it is to 
see that each has an outfit sufficiently abun- 
dant for a four months’ voyage. Sometimes 
a few articles of clothing are found wanting; 
for many of these people are of the poorest 
class ; but the deficiency is in certain cases 
made good by a Ladies’ Emigration Com- 
mittee at Southampton; which takes care 
that no mother of a family leaves her 
home without such comforts for herself and 
her children as are indispensable to a long 
voyage. 

very attention is necessarily given to 
cleanliness and ventilation on board the ships 
chartered by the Emigration Commissioners ; 
and, as soon as the passengers have been 
allotted their respective berths, they are each 
served with a set of utensils necessary for the 
pe ay ; such as a tin pot, a bread basket, a 
can for water, metal plates, knives, forks, and 
spoons, in addition to bedding and a clothes 
bag. These articles become the property of 
the emigrants at the end of the voyage, ex- 
cept in cases of misconduct. Recently, it has 
been found necessary to take from the emi- 
grants at the port of embarcation a written 
engagement, that, if they go to the gold fields, 
or if they quit the colony within four years 
after landing, they will repay to the colonial 
government a proportionate part of their pas- 
sage money, at the rate of four pounds per 
adult for each year remaining to complete 
four years from landing. This is the merest 
justice to the colonists; who provide funds 
in order that labourers might be forwarded 
to therh ; and not with the romantic bene- 
volence of stocking the diggings with go" 
seekers, 

It does not require many days to fill the 
“Muffineer.” The stores are all on board, the 
sails are loosened, the last group of parting 
friends have left the gangway, the emigration 
agent certifies that all is complete, the word is 
given to the little steam-tug to move a-head, 
whilst hats and handkerchiefs are waved, 
tears are shed, and as the “ Muffineer” is being 
towed out of the mouth of the harbour, some 
few rather bolder and stouter than the rest 
try to get up a parting cheer ; but it generally 
turns out a miserable failure. They are off, to 
swell the living tide that floats towards the 
south. They who have been inured to 
labour are off, from hunger, toil, and sorrow, 
to plenty, to comfort, and nappines® They 
are off, from the poor-house, the jail, and the 
asylum, to the green hills, and fertile fields of 
a new land. 

During this present year to the end of June 
there had left our shores for all parts of the 
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world not fewer than two hundred and 
ninety-two thousand three hundred and forty- 
seven persons, Of these, one hundred and 
ninety-nine thousand left for the United 
States of America, and fifty-two thousand for 
the Australian gold regions. The remainder 
went to Canada and to other places. The 
channels through which all this has taken 
place have been various. Parish emigra- 
tion, assisted emigration, free emigration, 
emigration through the aid of relatives, 
and lastly that mode of which we purpose 
treating more especially, Government emi- 


gration. 


A BRILLIANT DISPLAY OF 
FIREWORKS. 


Tr is eleven o’clock at night. The moon is 
shining, not too brightly to dim the fun of the 
“Gardens.” There is atemporaryrespite. The 
Suffolk prodigy, eight years of age and 
weighing an unlimited number of “stun,” 
has exhibited his fat legs for the small charge 
of threepence. Sporting amateurs in pina- 
fores have had a pop at a revolving target 
of foxes and hares at a penny per shot. 
Professor Contortini and his talented son 
have tied themselves up into endless knots, 
and the aoe Doubledoni has petrified her 

trons and patronesses (at twopence a head) 

y her inexplicable powers of clairvoyance and 
thought-reading. The grand concert is over, 
in which the celebrated comic singer ob- 
tained five encores. The angels of the grand 
ballet have shed their wings and their 
muslin, and are supping off saveloys with 
their respective husbands and families. The 
visitors have ascertained satisfactorily, by the 
expenditure of sundry pennies, which amongst 
themselves is the tallest, which the heaviest, 
and which can punch a spring-buffer with the 
greatest force. The Hungarian Band have 
hung up their instruments, and are sporting 
pea coats over their spangles and tights. 
The Polygraphic Views are rolled up; the 
American nine-pins are all finally knocked 
down, and the Chinese peg-top has _ 
to sleep for the night. The rifle-gallery 
has ceased its whiz, fizz, slap, bang. The 
Circus has displayed the talents of “ the 
graceful écuyére,” the “dashing horsewoman,” 
the “sylph of the arena,” the “queen of the 
manége,” the “equestrian star,” the “demon 
horseman,” the “gymnastic wonder,” and the 
“unequalled contortionists.” The butter-tub 
— has rolled his perilous way up a 
1undred feet of inclined plane amidst the 
breathless dread of the spectators that he 
will tumble off and break his neck before he 
has reached the end of the plank. The Elastic 
Brothers have performed their matchless 
feats of standing upon nothing and swinging 
on chin-balanced poles twenty feet high.— 
The din of amusement is over; and now 
nothing remains to be seen but the achieve- 
ments of Chevalier Mortram, with his troop 
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of Salamanders, They have taken possession 
of a certain dark portion of ground, backed 
by a wood and canvas temple of an unknown 
order-of that ultra composite architecture 
known as the Indescribable. 

What the Chevalier is about to do no one 
is supposed to know but himself. In the im- 
penetrable breast of the artist lies the de- 
termination whether there shall be rockets 
with tail-stars, or with golden rain, or 
with brilliant heads ; whether Bengal lights 
shall burst with green fire or red fire; 
whether there shall be a pot daigrette, 
with a tree of silver flowers and a grand 
shower of fiery serpents; whether a shell 
shall explode with brilliant stars, or with 
snakes ; whether there shall be a six-rayed 
star, with Chinese flyers and a grand 
cross of jerb fire; whether Jack-in-the-Box 
shall explode his crackers in the air ; whether 
a Devil-among-the-Tailors shall end his 
freaks with a grand explosion of flower-pots 
and fizzgigs; whether there shall be a 
cascade of golden flowers, or an asteroid 
rocket to change colour seven times, or an 
ascending shower of snakes, or a fiery dragon 
to dart and wriggle and spit fire over the heads 
of the spectators. 

We are behind the scenes ; and we there 
learn from the renowned fire artist many 
curious and interesting things. We are told 
first that the pyrotechnic art illustrates many 
of the most important principles in chemistry, 
optics, and dynamics. Explosion itself is, he 
says, a chemical phenomenon. As a general 
rule, pyrotechny dependson the property which 
nitre sses of accelerating the combustion 
of inflammable substances, even when ex- 
cluded from the air; nitre, or saltpetre, or 
sal-prunella (for they are nearly equivalent 
names) is on this account the soul of all 
re Of the substances whose com- 

ustion nitre accelerates, sulphur is the 
principal ; it is used either as roll-sulphur or 
flower of sulphur. The third most important 
ingredient is charcoal; which is made from 
hard wood or soft wood, and is ground finely 
or coarsely, according to the kind of effect 
which is required to be produced. Nitre, 
sulphur, and charcoal, are the three ingre- 
dients of gunpowder, and the pyrotechnist 
uses them largely, as gunpowder, in this com- 
bined state; but he also uses them sepa- 
rately and in varied proportions. For minor 
purposes, bitumen, pitch, tallow, resin, coal, 
camphor, glass, mica, orpiment, alcohol, metal 
filings, benzoin, oils, sawdust, amber, clay, 
frankincense, myrrh, and other substances, 
are occasionally employed ; but nitre, sulphur, 
charcoal, metal filings, and a few salts, are 
the materials in ordinary of a brilliant display 
of fireworks. 

Let these materials be combined in 
what number or proportions they may, a 
chemical change instantly follows ignition. 
The desired result may be an explosion, or a 
recoil, or a flame, or a stream of sparks; but 
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all these are alike chemical phenomena. 
When an explosion takes place, the solid 
materials, or some of them, are instantly 
converted into gases; and these gases occupy 
so much more space than the solids, that. they 
must displace air to obtain room for them- 
selves, and the violence of this displacem 


oceasions the noise of the explosion. If the 
materials be confined within a strong paper 
ease, or a gun barrel, the greater effort of 
the expanding gases to rend it increases the 
intensity of the noise. If flame be required, 
exploding materials must be loosely coufined, 
the solids must. be such that their 
resultant gases will inflame or ignite. If 
sparks be wanted, some one of the materials 
must bear an intense heat and reflect an 
intense light before being dissipated. All 
these are chemical effects. ; and different com- 
binations of ingredients are necessary to 
ensure their production. For simple explosion 
without other attendant phenomena, gun- 
powder is the chief or only agent; for a 
recoil motion, such as that of rockets and 
serpents, a little less proportion of nitre is 
used; for e, ¢ 1 is as much as 
possible excluded ; for sparks, charcoal pre- 
ponderates, aided by metal filings. The slow 
or the quick burning of substance, the pro- 
duction of sound or of light, the exhibition of 
flames or of sparks—are all the result of 
chemical laws. 
+No one can dispute the optical beauty of 
fire-works. The sparks and the flames may 
be regarded as luminous particles, rendered 
visible by intense heat; but the most gor- 
geous effects are nee by the reflection 
of coloured rays derived from various che- 
mical mixtures; the nitre and the sulphur 
and the charcoal, one or more, produce 
the flame and the sparks, but it is some- 
thing else which imparts brilliancy of colour. 
The theatres are famous show places for 
these coloured fires. When Jessonda is about 
to be immolated, and the Portuguese besiege 
the eastle, one feels terribly hot at the idea of 
the approaching flames; and when Don 
Juan is pushed down by small devils in 
horns, tails, and brown tights through a 
trap-door, there are misgivings as to the 
nature of the red fire into which he is 
pinnced. But there is nothing to fear. 
itrate of strontian does it all ; and chemistry 
thus comes to the aid of Spohr and Mozart. 
Very white light, used for “white speckies ” 
or illumination lights in ornamental fire- 
works, owe much of their whiteness to zinc 
filings. Pale blue light is indebted to a. little 
antimony as well as zine: Red is produced 
by the addition either of mica or nitrate of 
strontian to the other ingredients. Purple 
fire is aided by red lead; yellow by black- 
lead ; on. by nitrate of copper; yellowish- 
white by red orpiment, and so on, The che- 
mistry of colour is taxed by the pyrotechnist 
to the utmost: anew colour would be wel- 
comed by him as much as a new sauce by 
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an epicure or a new idea bya poet. Nor 
are radiant and reflected coloured lights. alone 
treasures to. him ; but he occasionally makeg 
use of transmitted light. In the old. 
fashioned illuminating lamps, fed with oik 
instead of gas, the gay colours are due to 
the little glass vessels and not.to the flame 
itself ; they are examples of coloured light, 
roduced by transmission, This transmitted 
ight, does wonders on the stage. When 
Mario and Grisi in La Favorita mope in, the | 
moonlight ; or when the dead nuns in Robert 
le Diable dance au unearthly ballet, we may | 
make a tolerably near guess that a 
glass bottle, placed in front of a strong light, | 
produces the moonshine. 
The laws of dynamics or mechanical move- | 
ment are, besides those: of chemistry, illus- 
trated and brought into play in pyrotechnics, | 
The ascent of a sky-rocket, and the revolving | 
of a fire-wheel, are beautiful examples.of these | 
laws. When a cannon is fired, the ball goes one 
way and the cannon another—the latter being | 
affected by a recoil. It is true this recoil is | 
very slight, on account of the great weight of | 
the cannon, and the mode in which it is con- | 
nected with the ground. The gunpowder | 
behind the ball explodes or expandsinto gas; | 
this. gas. must and will find room for itself, | 
either by driving the ball out of the cannon, 
or by driving the cannon away from the 
ball, or both, Apply this to a sky-rocket, | 
A rocket.is a, strong paper tube, filled with | 
inflammable matter. It is fixed vertically | 
to a stick ; and, when fired at the lower end, 
the composition becomes converted into a | 
gas. This gas, pressing and driving in all | 
irections, finds an outlet, rushing out with 
great force ; and is. accompanied by a brilliant 
shower of sparks at the opened lower end; | 
but it also Paes the case itself upwards by 
the recoil, The ascent of the rocket is wholly 
due to the efforts of the gaseous exploded 
mixture to escape. This recoil is the same 
in principle as that displayed by a screw- 
propeller, however different it may appear in | 
action. The screw must turn round, use 
a steam-engine irresistibly compels it, but it 
eannot do this without either driving the 
water in one direction or the ship in another, 
It. does both ; the ship recoils under the force 
used, and thus is it moved along. The beau- | 
tiful revolving wheels which form such at- 
tractive objects in pyrotechnic displays are in 
like manner dependent. on the dynamic 
action of the wheel. They are kindled at 
certain points—sometimes at the peri > 
adatiea the side of the cae oe 
expanding gases rush out at the orifices, But 
this rush tends to recoil against the wheel 
itself ; and, if the orifice be judiciously placed 
the recoil will cause the wheel to rotate with 
great. velocity. There are many machines in 
which a rotatory movement is given by the 
escape of water or air through orifices, on @ 
principle somewhat analagous. The modes 
of applying these chemical, and optical, and | 
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dynamical principles may be almost infinite. 
It is the pyrotechnist’s business to find out 
these modes ; it is his craft, his art and mys- 
tery, the fruit of his ingenuity, and the source 
of his bread and cheese. 

Listen to a catalogue of some among the 
many forms which these graceful displays of 
light and colour and form and motion are 
made to present :— 

First there is the Sky-rocket, already 
noticed—a cylindrical case intended to aseend 
to a great height, give out a profusion 
of sparks during its ascent, and spread a 
brilliant shower of coloured stars when it 
explodes, high up im the skiey regions. A 
Tourbillon is a sort of double rocket, havin 
orifices so placed as to produce a double recoi 
—one rotatory and one vertical; the Zowr- 
dillon revolves and ascends at the same time, 
and is an exceedingly beautiful and brilliant 
firework. A Roman Candle is a case containing 
one or more smaller cases; a stream of 
sparks carries up a brilliant kind of star, 
which may be white, blue, or sparkling, 
according to the ingredients which it contains. 
A gerb or jerb is a firework depending chiefly 
on the brilliant sparkles of steel and iron 
filings ; and a Chimese fountain is somewhat 

imilar to it, A Pot-de-Brin is a case or 
eavity from which serpents, stars, and 
erackers, are thrown up into the air. A Pot- 
@ Aigrette throws up serpents only ; while a 
Pot-de-Saucisson throws up cases which are 
half serpent half cracker. A Balloon (im the 

chic, not the aéronautic sense) is a 
shell propelled from a mortar, and made to 
scatter squibs, crackers, serpents, and stars, 
when it explodes at a great height: this is 
often very magnificent. A Cracker is a small 
case filled with dense powder, and producing 
aloud report when exploded: a Maroon is a 

cracker ; and both form component 
parts of larger fireworks. A Saucisson is 
compounded of a brilliant fire and a bounce, 
and is discharged out of a mortar fixed on 
the ground. <A Scroll isa kind of tourbilion 
on a small scale, provided with a rotatory 
motion. A Rain is a composition for adding to 
sky-rockets and other pieces ; it pours down 
a vertical shower of brilliant sparks, which 
may be of any desired colour. A Star is a 
brilliant light, preduced by the explosion 
of a small case connected with sky-rockets 
and Roman candles. A Wheel—whether a 
single case, or a spiral, or a compound, or a 
horizontal, or a compound spiral, or a diverg- 
ing vertical, or a reversed, or a conical hori- 
zontal, or an extending, or a diminishing, or a 
concentric, or an alternating wheel—is a 
framework of wood or iron, having certain 
axial movements according to its kind ; long 
tubes filled with gunpowder or composition 
are twined upon, or around, er within the 
wheel in various directions ; and when these 
eompositions are fired the recoil causes the 
wheel to revolve horizontally, or vertically, or 
to ascend or descend—endless beauties are at! 
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the pyrotechnist’s command in these pro- 
ductions. A Geometrical Figure is such an 
arrangement of filled paper cases as will pro- 
duce when ignited a fiery cross, triangle, 
square, hexagon, oc , or other re. An 
Ostrich Feather, or Prince of Wales’s plume, is 
a pleasing spread of sparkling fire, usually 
forming the apex of a pyramidal’ firework, 
A Tree throws out coloured fires at. various 
angles for either side of a vertical centre 
These are only some among the many varieties 
at the disposal of the artist. 

There were Mortrams, Henglers, Southbys, 
and Darbys in early days ; although rather for 
military than for ho iday duties. The Chinese 
and Hindoos made and exploded fireworks 
long before Europe had any fireworks to ex- 
plode. The famous Greek Fire which was 
used at Acre against the crusading army of 
St. Louis, has occasioned numberless a- 
tions and controversies. This fire, the old 
annalists tell us, “ came forward as large as a 
barrel of verjuice, with a tail of fire issuing 
from it as big as a great sword, making a 
noise in its like thunder, and se 
like a dragon frying through the air; 
from the great quantity of light it threw out, 
giving at a light that one might see in the 
camp as if it had been day.” It is also de- 
seribed as “ consuming even flint and iron,” 
and as emitting an awful stench. The By- 
zantines used the Greek Fire against the 
Pisans ; Philippe Auguste employed it against 
the English vessels at the siege of Calais; and 
it was used at the siege of Ypres in thirteen 
hundred and eighty-three. The late Dr. 
Macculloch, after a laboured attempt to dis- 
cover what the Greek Fire really was, gave 
it up as a hopeless task, coneluding that 
the people who witnessed it were too much 
frightened to speak intelligibly about it. When 
nitre came into use as an aid to combustibles, 
fireworks and gunpowder may equally be said 
to have been imvented. Whatever Roger 
Bacon may have done in this way in Europe, 
it is certain the Chimese preceded him by a 
dozen or two of centuries. Without speaking 
of Chinese fireworks generally, we may say a 
few words concerning the Chinese “drum,” 
which so excited Sir George Staunton’s admi- 
ration during his visit to China. This 
firework to resemble a cylindrical 
band-box, ornamented on the exterior with 
a When it is to be fired, it is 
suspended from a. stand twelve or fifteen 
feet high. The light is applied at the 
lower part. There immediately drops out 
below a transparent piece, accompanied by 
brilliant light, which falls to the ground 
after being burned out; and this is suc- 
ceeded by ten or a dozen others, all differ- 
ing in device. These appear to be—not merely 
transparent pictures—but castles, ships, lan- 
terns, globes, cones, and other hollow models, 
illumined within and a They are 
made of transparent pain , su 
ported on a light wile ree on acd rin 
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these objects are packed away with great in- 
genuity in the bottom of the drum ; and they 
are so surrounded and connected by tubes, 
and slow matches, and composition, and fire- 
works, that they drop one by one out of the 
open end of the drum, displaying their 
beauties for a brief space, and then quietly 
out. 

Whether it is Chin-chop-chew making 
fireworks for the Celestials at Pekin, or 
Chevalier Mortram making for the British 
public, there is doubtless much similarity in 
the workshop processes, the manufacturing 
operations. The gunpowder has to be 
pounded, and the sulphur and charcoal 

unded and purified. The metal filings 

ve to be brought to different degrees of 
fineness, and the colouring materials ao 
and the various combinations mixed in due 
proportions. The paper cases also must be 
made. Strong cartridge or brown paper is 
rolled round a mandril or rod into a tubular 
form, the last lap being secured by paste. 
These paper tubes, filled in various ways and 
to different degrees, constitute the whizzing, 
and bouncing, and cracking, and sparkling 
fireworks. Then there are veins or arteries, 
not necessary for visible display, but for con- 
veying the fiery impulse from one work to 
another. These are called leaders. The 
consist of paper tubes containing string which 
has been dipped in certain solutions, varied to 
act as slow-match or quick-match, according 
to need. 

On the fifth of November, when Muffincap 
and his schoolfellows prepare a grand display 
of fireworks, at their joint expense, they of 
course take care not to omit the squibs ; but 
they know nothing of these two facts—that 
every halfpenny squib undergoes no less than 
thirteen distinct processes, and that the shop- 
keeper gets more for selling it than the pyro- 
technist gets for making it. The cutting, 
the rolling, the choking, the charging, the 
knocking-out, the bouncing, the capping, the 
tying are some, but not all, of the events 
in the birth of a squib. First, strong brown 
paper, weighing eighty pounds to the ream, is 
cut into thirty-six pieces per sheet, each piece 
to make a squib; the case is formed with this 
stout paper, and is covered with much thinner 
white paper ; each little tube is choked witha 
dent or depression near one end ; it is partly 
filled with composition through a funnel, and 
rammed down with a rod; it is further filled 
with loose powder it is provided with a 
nipple, and touch paper, and a blue cap, and 
a sealing of wax or glue—and thus it goes 
forth into society at the cheap cost of half-a- 
crown per gross. 

A squib is a miniature representative of a 
large number of fireworks ; for the mixing of 
the composition, the making of the tube, and 
the filling, are the types of operation both on 
the large and the small scale. Toa rocket 
there is a strong cylindrical cartridge case, to 
contain the composition which is to produce 
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the projectile force by its explosion. Upon its. 


upper extremity is fixed a conical case, also of 
paper, to contain the stars, or serpents, or 
crackers, which are to astonish the natives by 
their display when high up in the air. A 
pound rocket is perhaps an inch-and-a-half in 
diameter by fourteeen and fifteen inches long. 
The composition in the conical part differs 
from that in the cylindrical part chiefly in 
the addition of antimony or some metal which 
shall aid in producing the grand flare-up when 
the rocket hes reached its greatest height. 
The filling and securing of the cases are nice 
operations, requiring much care; and when 
these are completed, the rocket is attached to 
a long wooden rod. This rod acts like the 
tail of a kite or the feather of an arrow; it 
preserves the line of direction during the 
rocket’s flight. 

All such operations as these—the preparing 
of ingredients, the making of cases, the filling, 
the sealing and touching—are carried on in 
the workshops of our Chevalier and his 
brother pyrotechnists ; where are also made 
the frames and wheels which are to support 
the largest fireworks, At the public gardens 
where such displays occur there is a subsidiary 
workshop, in which the tubes,!and leaders, 
and fuzes, are adjusted to their proper places 
on the frames or scaffolding. And here it is 
interesting to observe how time becomes an 
element in the work. All the leaders, con- 
taining the match or fuze composition, are so 
adjusted in length that they shall convey the 
ignition to every spot at the exact instant 
required ; else the banging of the crackers 
might commence before the beautiful star has 
done its shining work, or the rotation of a 
wheel might be so ill-timed as to burst the 
cracker. The appearance of the frame itself, 
with all the he and leaders tied to it in 
various directions, would give a stranger very 
little idea of the ultimate forms and move- 
ments intended to be produced, 

In his mysterious plot of ground, with his 
frames, and rockets, and wheels, and maroons 
placed conveniently at hand, the monarch of 
the fiery region kindles the results of his 
labours, one by one, and off they go—amidst 
exclamations of the wildest delight bursting 
from thousands of upturned countenances. 
At length the National Anthem bursts forth, 
the last star faints and expires ; and there 


is an end to the brilliant display of fire 


works, 
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